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Preface 


In my pervious works, Critical Ontology: An Introductory 
Essay (2002) and Human as Relational: A Study in Critical 
Ontology (2003), I attempted at articulating a position on 
ontology called critical ontology. The aim of the present essay 
is not only to explore the nature and task of critical ontology 
in some more detail but also to offer a new perspective on it. 
The idea of critical ontology did undergo some considerable 
revision and redefinition, making it now broader in outlook 
and practice. Now I view critical ontology as a generic term 
that stands for any empirically-founded ontology. 

In the first part of the present essay, I try to situate critical 
ontology in the wider context of ontology and metaphysics. 
The second part is a historical snapshot of some critical 
ontologies. And in the final part of the essay, I am working out 
a few specifics of a theory of reality I defend, called ontic 
relationalism, which is, of course, an exercise in critical 
ontology. 

I appreciate the support and encouragement I have 
received from my students, colleagues and friends. I am 
particularly grateful to Sherly T.D., Mary-Martin Leclair, 
Roland Cloutier, Joseph Ashe, John Ryan, Beverly Temelini, 
and Jacqueline Lagana. I thank the staff of Putnam Public 
Library, Putnam, CT, and of Karunikan Books, Kochi, for 
their service. 
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1. Critical Ontology 


1.1. What is Ontology Anyway? 

Philosophy comprises our most basic views about the obj ects 
we experience; 1 and the objects of our experience and thought 
are always some kind of being, something that is. 2 Then, 
philosophy, like any other cognitive enterprise, is ultimately 
our discourse on being. This calls for ontology, the theory of 
being, the task of which is to clarify the concept of being. 3 
Without an adequate understanding of what being is, it would 
be impossible for philosophy to make any rational and 
meaningful sense of the world we experience. 

Because the idea of being was important to philosophical 
understanding and articulation of the nature and structure of 
reality, all classical traditions in philosophy - Indian, Chinese 
and Western - did engage with ontology. 4 However, the term 
“ontology” and its practice as a distinct discipline in philosophy 
were of Western origin. Jacob Lorhard and Rudolf Gockel 
introduced the term ontologia in the early seventeenth centuiy, 
and with Christian Wolff, it got established in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. 5 The discipline itself goes back to 
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Aristotle, though. Of the discipline that studies beings as being, 
that is, entities in so far as they are being (see Barnes 1995, 
pp. 69-71), Aristotle said: “There is a science which 
investigates being as being and the attributes which belong to 
this in virtue of its own nature” {Metaphysics 1003 a 21 -22 / 
Aristotle 1984, P. 1584). He further described this science 
as investigation of the first principles of things {Metaphysics 
982 b 8). And, since it studies the first principles of things, this 
discipline may also be called “first philosophy” (see 
Metaphysics 1026 a ). 6 

In the middle of the twentieth century, W.V.O. Quine 
drafted a new concept of ontology. For Quine and early 
analytic philosophers, ontology meant the theory of what we 
take to exist. But today most ontologists, including those in 
the analytic tradition, think that ontology should not be reduced 
merely to an inventory of things any given theory holds. 
According to them, both questions, namely what is being and 
what there is, are important for ontology. 7 

More than merely a set of facts, every cognitive enterprise, 
including science, is a set of concepts and categories by which 
we arrange the facts of our experience. We look at the world 
in different ways and make sense of it. Hence, each discipline 
may have certain core concepts and categories to pull things 
together and provide a unified picture of the world it studies. 
Coming to ontology, it, by providing some basic concepts 
and categories ofbeing, facilitates the philosopher to critically 
reflect on the world of her experience and to formulate a 
rational view of reality. 
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1.2. Ontology and Metaphysics 

Ontology and metaphysics are closely connected. 8 While 
ontology investigates into being, metaphysics employs the 
concepts and categories (of being) which ontology provides 
to study the various domains of reality - nature, God, the 
mind, the human person, etc. 9 It may be noted that in the 
past, ontology was sometimes called “general metaphysics” 
and its application to the study of the problems like nature, 
God, mind and person, “special metaphysics.” Although this 
distinction is seldom maintained today, most philosophers 
place ontology at the centre of metaphysics. 10 Metaphysics 
expresses our fundamental beliefs about reality, resulting from 
our inquiry into what the ultimate nature, structure and meaning 
of the world is. 11 We cannot undertake a cogent metaphysical 
inquiry unless we first come to some grips with what being is. 
To put it differently, metaphysics constructs its theory of reality 
basing itself on the foundation of ontology. 

Contrary to the mainstream thinking on the close 
relationship between ontology and metaphysics, there are 
philosophers like Heidegger who argue for ontology sans 
metaphysics and those like Levinas who want to have 
metaphysics sans ontology. According to Heidegger, 
metaphysics made a philosophical reduction ofBeing to beings 
and what we need is a disinterested ontology that studies 
Being as the being of beings. On the contrary, Levinas feared 
that Heidegger’s ontology reduced all beings to some faceless 
Being, putting individuals and societies to harmful effects. What 
we need, therefore, is not ontology that “reduces the other to 
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the same” (Levinas 1991a, p. 42) but metaphysics that 
welcomes the other. 12 While I disagree with Levinas that 
ontology necessarily sublates beings to some faceless Being, 
I should grant that his criticism of Heidegger was not 
unfounded. 13 

1.3. On the Critique of Ontology and Metaphysics 
1.3.1. The Kantian Critique 

The most elaborate criticism of metaphysics, and of ontology 
mutatis mutandis, remains that of Kant’s in his Critique of 
Pure Reason.' 4 Showing the conditions of human knowing 
and the limits of the human reason, Kant refuted the claim of 
speculative reason to know the true nature of the metaphysi¬ 
cal realities, the things-in-themselves. It should be noted that 
the metaphysics that was prevalent in Europe at the time was 
of speculative, rationalist kind; 15 and it was this speculative or 
transcendent metaphysics that Kant made his critique on and 
denounced as epistemologically impossible. 

The two dogmas of speculative or transcendent metaphys¬ 
ics are the belief that true reality is what lies behind appear¬ 
ance and that we know the truly real by reason and not by 
sensation. The bifurcation of reality into the noumenal and the 
phenomenal took its methodical origin in Plato. The proper 
objects of reason for Plato are not sensible objects, but Ideas 
or Forms behind them. 16 The human reason knows these eter¬ 
nally existing patterns, of which the perceptible things are im¬ 
perfect copies, not by intellectual abstraction (abstraction from 
the perceptible) but by intellectual introspection (pure intu- 
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ition). 17 True knowledge is achieved only if we “contemplate 
things by themselves with the soul by itself’ (Phaedo 66 d / 
Plato 1999, p. 49). Sense experience is only an occasion for 
the human reason (the soul) to recollect (remember) the in¬ 
nate but now forgotten Ideas or Forms of things {Phaedo 

74b-c) 18 

This said, I do not mean that all of Plato’s metaphysics 
was speculative and a priori. He used a good deal of a 
posteriori arguments in the form of dialogues and gave some 
role to sense impressions in his epistemology. 19 He was also 
aware that his theory of Forms was likely to face what is 
called the “third man” argument {Parmenides 132a-133b). 20 
But on the whole, he failed to recognize that the discourse on 
the metaphysical is possible only through the discourse on the 
empirical. The thinking activity of the mind may be transparent 
to itself, but this does not mean that the objects of thought are 
contents of the mind, i.e. innate ideas. For example, we come 
to the idea of beauty only from the experience of beautiful 
things. Only from the physical can we move on to the 
metaphysical. This is so not because ‘ ‘only a man of exceptional 
gifts will be able to see that a form, or essence just by itself, 
does exist in each case” {Parmenides 135 b / Plato 1999, p. 
929), but the working of the human mind in acquisition of 
knowledge and truth is such. 

Descartes, standing in the Platonic tradition of using 
mathematics as the model for metaphysics and advancing the 
thesis of mind-body dualism, became the chief architect of 
rationalist, speculative metaphysics in the modem period. 
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Descartes believed that the basic mathematical principles are 
simple, self-evident truths accessible to human reason. Like 
in mathematics, certainty in philosophy should come from the 
first principles which are self-evident to reason. By his 
methodical doubt and the subsequent cogito argument, 
Descartes tried to establish the self-evident existence of a 
thinking self within us. 21 This self was accorded an independent 
ontological existence. “Accordingly this ‘I,’ that is, the soul 
by which I am what I am, is entirely distinct from the body... 
{Discourse on the Method iv / Descartes 1993, p. 36); “I 
am a thinking thing” {Meditations on the First Philosophy 
iii / Descartes 1993, p. 96). This belief in the mind-body 
dualism and the primacy of the spiritual self led Descartes to 
a distrust of sense knowledge. For him, only those ideas which 
the mind perceives “clearly and distinctly” are true 
{Philosophical Principles 1.43 / Descartes 1993,p. 174), 22 
and these ideas - like the idea of God, of the thinking thing 
(mind) and of the extended thing (matter) - are almost innate 
in our mind and the mind discovers them by the act of 
introspection. Thus for Descartes, as for Plato, truth is to be 
sought not in the outside world but within us, in the 
transcendent self. The world we know is the world that is 
given to the mind, rather than the world that is given to our 
empirical senses. 23 

John Locke was the first to voice concern about a 
rationalist speculative metaphysic, without, however, rejecting 
the validity of metaphysics. For Locke all knowledge is 
founded on experience, as all ideas, including the so-called 
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self-evident first principles, are derived from experience (An 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, hereafter Essay, 
2.1.2, 4.7.8; citations are from Locke 1959). 24 The mind 
derives ideas by means of sensation and reflection. (Essay 
2.1.3-4). Our senses provide the mind with sensations 
(perceptions) of things, and the mind then considers these 
sense ideas and forms ideas of thought and understanding. 
This also means limits to human knowledge; and Locke 
acknowledged that the true nature of the mind (the soul) and 
of substance is unknown to us (Essay 2.23.30, 2.31.13). 
Indeed, “our faculties arc not fitted to penetrate into the 
internal fabric and real essences of bodies” (Essay 4.12.11 ). 25 

Unlike Locke’s, Hume’s empiricism was a devouring 
attack on (speculative) metaphysics. For Hume all ideas should 
have their corresponding impressions, because ideas are 
images of the impressions - sensations, passions and emotions 
- on our mind (A Treatise of Human Nature, hereafter 
Treatise, 1.1.1.1; citations are from Hume 2000). “[E]very 
simple idea has a simple impression, which resembles it; and 
every simple impression a corresponding idea” (Treatise, 
1.1.1.5). The mind makes associations of simple ideas and 
forms complex ones. Regarding metaphysical objects like 
substance and self, we lack any impressions of them. They 
are just fictions with which we have to live. We have “ no 
idea of external substance, distinct from the ideas of 
particular qualities' 1 ' 1 (Appendix to Treatise, 19), but our 
mind does suppose or “attribute a distinct continu’d existence” 
to our impressions and believe in the identity of an external 
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object {Treatise 1.4.2.14). There is no direct impression of 
the substantial self either, a self that unites our impressions. 
The self or mind is “nothing but abundle or collection of different 
perceptions” {Treatise, 1.4.6.4). We have no notion of the 
mind, “ distinctfrom the particular perceptions'’’ (Appendix 
to Treatise, 19). 26 

Hume’s empiricist critique on metaphysics paved the way 
for Kant’s transcendental critique. 27 But unlike Hume, Kant 
underscored the role of the knowing mind in ordering sensation 
into cognition. Kant defended human reason, even as he 
showed its limits. “[TJhough all our knowledge begins with 
experience, it does not follow that it all arises out of experience” 
(Kant 1990, B1). Knowledge is a j oint product of mind and 
sensation. The mind synthesizes sense impressions in its a 
priori (transcendental) “categories” 28 and produces synthetic 
a priori) udgments. All true knowledge has to be synthetic a 
priori, as no new knowledge is ever possible without sense 
experience being processed into cognition by the rational mind. 
As the mind is endowed with no innate ideas but only innate 
cognitive capabilities or categories, it needs the input from the 
senses to produce any new knowledge. 

The transcendental conditions of knowing apply only to 
the empirical (phenomena) and not to the transcendent 
(noumena). Without an object being given to our sense 
experience first, we cannot have any true knowledge of it. As 
the noumena (things-in-themselves) are not given to our 
empirical experience, no synthetic a priori knowledge about 
them is possible. Every object of knowledge “stands under 
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the necessary conditions of synthetic unity of the manifold of 
intuition in a possible experience,” and “[sjynthetic a priori 
judgments are thus possible when we relate the formal 
conditions of a priori intuition.. .to a possible empirical 
knowledge in general” (Kant 1990, A158, B197). Hence 
the existence of God, freedom of the will and immortality of 
the soul are outside the scope of synthetic a priori judgments. 
They are ideas of pure, speculative reason. Nonetheless, they 
are useful postulates for ethics. 29 

As we have already said (at the beginning of this section), 
the metaphysics Kant critiqued was of speculative or 
transcendent kind and hence the Kantian critique should not 
be interpreted as rejection of metaphysics as a whole. There 
is more to metaphysics than speculative metaphysics. Kant’s 
critique, however, provides a valid epistemological corrective 
to ontology and metaphysics. If ontology and metaphysics 
want to claim any epistemological validity, they have to be 
critical, i.e. they have to be founded on empirical experience. 
Metaphysics cannot be practised as a theory of a world that 
lies beyond what is given to the senses; but it maybe practised 
as a theory of the world that is given to our senses. 
Metaphysics is, and should be, a theory of the fundamental 
principles and structures of the world, arrived at by the analysis 
of the very same world given to our senses. So, while I agree 
with Kant’s critique of pure reason, I disagree with his 
perception of metaphysics as a theory of things-in-themselves 
(noumena). 30 Metaphysics, as I have just said, is not about 
any transcendent, noumenal world; it is about the world of 
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our empirical experience. Both “physics” and “metaphysics” 
study and form theories of the very same world. Scientific 
theories describe the world in empirical terms; metaphysical 
theories describe the world in still more fundamental terms. 31 
Without doubt, ontology and metaphysics is about the ultimate 
intelligibility of the world we experience. 

1.3.2. The Analytic Critique 

As analytic philosophy sought to clarify the meaning of what 
we talk, it was only natural for it to subject metaphysical 
statements to linguistic analysis. 32 But the kind of metaphysics 
prevalent in Britain at the turn of the twentieth century was a 
version of speculative metaphysics, the Hegelian absolute 
idealism, represented mainly by F.H. Bradley. The repudiation 
of it by the early analytic philosophers like Moore and Russell 
eventually led to a sort of anti-metaphysical attitude among 
the practitioners of analytic philosophy. Added to this was 
Wittgenstein’s empiricist verdict on metaphysics, that 
metaphysical statements are meaningless as they transgress 
the limits of meaningful speaking. 33 For him the function of 
propositions is to state what the empirical facts are. 34 When it 
came to the logical positivists, they limited the so-called 
meaningful statements to empirically verifiable statements 
only. 35 

“Although plenty of contemporary analytic philosophers 
still dislike metaphysics, hardly any would now pretend to 
have a principled reason for dismissing the entire budget of 
traditional metaphysical questions as pseudo-problems” 
(Zimmerman 2004, p. xix). 36 Many analytic philosophers, 
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indeed, practise what might be described as “descriptive 
metaphysics,” 37 the function of which is to analyze the basic 
logical and linguistic categories and structures we employ in 
our description of the world. 38 They, however, leave the task 
of saying what the world is like to other disciplines, especially 
science. But, as Lowe points out, if we cannot know anything 
about reality, then for that very reason we cannot know 
anything about our thoughts about reality either (Lowe 2006, 
p. 4). Truth may be a property of proposition, but the 
proposition points beyond itself to the fact it refers to, making 
truth always as the truth about something. 39 “No sentence is 
true but reality makes it so” (Quine, 1970,p. 10). So ontology 
and metaphysics cannot excuse themselves from explaining 
what reality consists of. Language and semantics, of course, 
play their part in this explanatory task. Yes, we clarify what 
we speak of the world in order to clarify to ourselves what 
the world is like. 

1.3.3. The Pragmatist Critique 

Of late, Hilary Putnam (2004) has provided a pragmatist 
critique of ontology. According to Putnam, ontology has 
“outlived its usefulness” (Putnam 2004, p. 85) and applying 
it to find the truth or objectivity of mathematical and ethical 
statements is misguided (ibid., p. 3). To solve our practical 
problems with the world, we employ different kinds of 
discourses without assuming “to find mysterious and 
supersensible objects behind our language games” (ibid. p. 
22). 40 So, our need for logic, mathematics and ethics is to 
solve practical problems, and there is no set of “substantive 
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truths” behind them that it is the task of philosophy to discover 
(ibid., p. 16). What is wrong with ontology is “the idea that 
each and every instance of obj ectivity must be supported by 
objects’'’ (ibid., p. 51). There are no “mysterious entities which 
somehow guarantee or stand behind correct judgments” (ibid., 
p. 70) of logic, mathematics and ethics. 

Putnam’s criticismxests on a Kantian-like assumption that 
ontology is concerned with a priori truths, some intangible 
objects that lie behind the perceptible world. So what we 
said about the Kantian critique is equally valid here. The 
purpose of an ontology or a metaphysics that is based on 
critical, realist epistemology is to provide a unified perspective 
on the perceptible world. And Putnam’s own pragmatism 
allows the possibility of different kinds of discourses on the 
world. 41 Ontology and metaphysics is one such rational 
discourse on what we experience - things, persons and events. 

1.4. The Possibility of Ontology and Metaphysics 

1.4.1. Critical Ontology and Metaphysics 

Speculative ontology and metaphysics was not always the 
way philosophers have historically gone about doing ontology 
and metaphysics. 42 Alongside speculative or transcendent 
ontology and metaphysics, there existed in the history of 
philosophy what might be called critical ontology and 
metaphysics. 43 As I mentioned above (section 1.3.1), by 
critical ontology and metaphysics I mean the ontology and 
metaphysics that is grounded in empirical experience. While 
based on empirical experience, critical ontology and 
metaphysics is not limited to empirical experience though. This 
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is in effect what Aristotle’s ontology and metaphysics comes 
to. Even as he agreed with Plato that the supreme task of 
philosophy is to know the nature of reality, 44 Aristotle did not 
follow Plato’s speculative method of doing philosophy. Plato 
“split” reality into the empirical and the transcendent and 
assigned the former to the senses and the latter to reason, 
whereas Aristotle tried to preserve the unity of reality by 
accounting for the empirical and the transcendent as connected 
but distinguishable aspects of the same reality. For, “even when 
he argues that only certain things, e.g. God, can be substances 
in the primary way, he shows no inclination to draw a line 
between appearance and reality in any other than a common- 
sense way” (Hamlyn 1984, p. 6) 45 It was based on the analysis 
of the empirical world that Aristotle discussed the 
metaphysical first principles of reality. 

Critical ontology and metaphysics is in perfect agreement 
with the Kantian critique that knowledge should be grounded 
in empirical experience. Any knowledge, let alone ontology 
or metaphysics, has its epistemological justification only if it is 
based on the analysis of the empirical. Indeed, humans do not 
have any cognitive apparatus to look directly into reality. 46 All 
our knowledge is based on and derived from our neural 
intakes, and whatever insight we gain into reality is derived 
from our reflection on what is given to us in empirical 
experience. 47 Now, what is given to our experience and 
reflection is not some transcendent, supersensible entities that 
slip through the nets of science, but the empirical world. So 
the object of both scientific and philosophical talk is one and 
the same, namely the world we empirically experience. The 
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difference between “physics” (science) and “metaphysics” 
(philosophy) is not in the obj ect of their study but in the kind 
of knowledge they produce. Simply put, science and 
philosophy hold for us two levels of knowledge about reality; 
they are two ways of making the world intelligible. While 
physics (science) tries to make sense of the world by explaining 
its nature and structure in empirical terms, metaphysics, 
founding itself on empirical experience ranging from ordinary 
experience to facts and principles provided by empirical 
sciences, seeks to make more ultimate sense of the world. 

1.4.2. Metaphysics and Cognitive Transcendence 

Now the question is, why does the human being engage in 
metaphysics? The answer is, because of the cognitive 
dynamism of the human intellect. All knowledge, let alone 
metaphysics, is due to this intellectual dynamism. The first 
aspect of intellectual dynamism is our desire to know things. 
It is this pure desire to know that we witness to in a child’s 
curiosity and in a scientist’s research. Child, scientist and 
philosopher - all ask a lot of what, why and how questions, 
even when they do not get satisfactory answers. The second 
aspect of intellectual dynamism is cognitive transcendence. 
By cognitive transcendence, I mean the ability of the human 
mind to move on to higher, subtler levels ofknowing, a process 
by which the object of cognition is made increasingly 
intelligible. This “unrestricted drive to know gives rise to 
metaphysics, i.e., the search for the ultimate intelligibility of all 
being” (Clarke 2001, p. 16). 
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Cognitive transcendence takes on postulation as its course. 
Postulation is the process by which the mind posits a unified 
explanation of the object under investigation. It is based on 
the analysis of the data of experience that the mind postulates 
a possible explanation or interpretation of the obj ect we study. 
Hence analysis should precede postulation. Analysis is 
differentiating (breaking down) the given into its constituent 
parts for the purpose of understanding. 48 As we analyse a 
thing, we may find some unifying, correlated “threads” pass 
through different components. The mind pulls together these 
“threads” and “weaves” them into the fabric of a unified 
explanation. Postulation is employed by every cognitive 
enterprise. From the analysis of the observables, science, for 
instance, postulates principles and theoretical objects as 
plausible explanations of the empirical world. 49 

Using the method of observation and experiment, science 
offers us the empirically most reliable explanation of the world. 
Nonetheless, the human intellect wants to transcend scientific 
explanations to still ultimate and more fundamental explanations 
of the world. 50 If it were not for this intellectual dynamism and 
cognitive transcendence of our mind, there would neither be 
any possibility nor any need for metaphysics. “Human beings 
can and will continue to probe the fundamental nature of the 
world right up to the limits of their cognitive abilities. Their 
doing so will, inescapably, implicate them in the enterprise of 
metaphysics” (Oddie 2006,181). 51 
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1.4.3. From Physics to Metaphysics 

In the exercise of intellectual dynamism and knowing process, 
there is no contradiction or negation, but only progression. 
From sensation to metaphysical postulation, the cognitive 
process is founded on empirical experience and is in an 
unbroken continuity. Each successive stage is built upon the 
ideas and insights the preceding stage provides. Hence 
metaphysics stands in dialogue and continuity with science. A 
metaphysician does not replace a physicist, or a physicist a 
metaphysician, because “[mjetaphysical problems are 
problems about how the world is that scientists do not tackle, 
leaving them to philosophers” (Schlesinger 1983, p. 10). 
Unlike some contend, 52 the task of “metaphysics” is to build 
on “physics” and not just to interpret and elucidate what 
“physics” says. 

Metaphysics proceeds science. Some philosophers, 
however, think that metaphysics and ontology should precede 
science. 53 Their assumption is that natural science needs some 
metaphysical framework or foundation for the success of its 
enterprise (see Lowe 2006, p. 19). Needless to say, this will 
make ontology and metaphysics once again a priori and 
speculative and epistemologically untenable. If at all science 
needs to take any a priori foundation or framework, logic 
and mathematics are a better candidate than metaphysics. It 
is “metaphysics” that needs to be founded on “physics” and 
not “physics” on “metaphysics.” Metaphysics should be 
practised as an a posteriori science, not as an a priori science. 
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It needs logic, mathematics and empirical sciences (natural 
and social sciences) to accomplish its task. 

Even as “metaphysics” is built upon “physics,” 
metaphysical ideas are not submitted to strict empirical 
verification. 54 In metaphysics one cannot insist on having one 
definitive answer. There can be many answers, each being 
some cogent insight into the nature and structure of reality. 
So, any claim for absolute truth is out of question in 
metaphysics. As Conee says, metaphysical explanations are 
just “could be” and “must be.” 55 Their necessity is only logical 
necessity; what is logically necessary need not necessarily 
be an actual necessity. For science, a statement is true only if 
there is a corresponding fact. But such correspondence 
cannot be ascertained in metaphysics. Critical metaphysics 
does not maintain that there exist objective truths out there 
and we discover them. Rather, critical metaphysics sees its 
task as one of interpretation. Reality permits us to have 
metaphysically different interpretations of it, but each 
interpretation must be an interpretation of the “texts” of our 
empirical experience. 

1.4.4. Ontological Concepts and Categories 

Ontology, as I explained in section 1.2, forms the core of 
metaphysics. Ontology provides metaphysics with basic 
concepts and categories. We can comprehend and describe 
a thing only by organizing our experience of it through 
concepts and categories. Indeed, in our attempt to 
understand the world and articulate this understanding into 
some form of coherent description, we devise concepts and 
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categories. All knowledge is somehow “conceptual” and 
“categorial,” i.e., mediated through and constructed by 
concepts and categories. We think through concepts and 
categories; and we construe the world by conceptualization 
and categorization of our experience of it. 

A concept is an idea or thought that captures a thing in its 
important aspects. Different concepts capture different aspects 
of the reality we experience. 56 Although we use words to 
express concepts, concepts are more “primitive” than words, 
as they come before words and can exist without them. The 
term (word) God, for instance, expresses the concept of the 
Supreme Being who is creator of the world. The term God 
is the linguistic symbol we devised to express the concept 
God. 57 Concepts, therefore, represents “not things as such, 
but how things are: a state of affairs or a Sachverhalf’ 
(Nuchelmans 1991, p. 859). And, ontological concepts are 
concepts of being - the concepts by which we understand 
what it is for something to exist. We “onticize” some of these 
concepts and treat them as ontological principles. 58 

Now coming to categories, they are the basic kinds of 
things which populate a given domain. And, ontological 
categories are those basic kinds into which beings, based on 
their certain fundamental features, are classified. 59 

Ontological concepts and categories, like any other 
concepts and categories, are our epistemic constructs. They 
are the labels we affix to things. Things themselves don’t have 
any such label. If metaphysicians and ontologists didn’t exist, 
things wouldn’t be designated as particular and property 
and consequently a thing at hand would neither be a particular 
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nor be a property but just a thing only. Things exist as 
“particulars” and “properties” only because the ontologist is 
out there fixing labels on them. Furthermore, there may be 
more to reality than what the best of our concepts and 
categories can capture. 60 Each representation is only an 
approximation. 61 This means, even when we take ontological 
concepts and categories to represent the ultimate nature and 
structure of reality, we cannot afford to be dogmatic and 
absolutist about their truth. 62 

A word might be said about the need for economy 
(parsimony) of explanation. Care may be taken to keep the 
number of ontological concepts and categories to the required 
minimum, in order not to compromise their “basic” and 
“fundamental” character. This is to say, ontological concepts 
and categories should not be multiplied without explanatory 
necessity. Moreover, Ockham’s razor makes it pointless to 
explain something with more concepts if it can be explained 
with fewer. 63 

Finally, regarding the practical way of doing critical 
ontology, it should be left to each philosopher to devise their 
own specific method. After all, a method, as Lonergan says, 
“is a set of directives that serve to guide a process towards a 
result” (Lonergan 1983, p. 396). So what is important is that 
the method should guide us towards a result, which in the 
present case is a critical-ontological theory of the world. 
Nonetheless, a possible method might involve an epistemic 
cycle consisting of: (1) attention to experience, (2) analysis of 
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experience, (3) metaphysical postulation (of ontological 
concepts and principles), and (4) return to experience. 64 

Notes 

1 “Your philosophy of / (for some topic I) comprises your most 
basic views about I. They are your guiding ideas or claims or 
principles about I.... Even if silently, you look to them when 
answering specific questions about /“ (Hetherington 2003, p. 
vii). 

2 “An experience which was not an experience of being could 
be an experience of non-being; this does not make sense” 
(Steenberghen 1951, p. 20). 

3 The term “ontology,” derived from Greek on ( ontos ) for 
being and logos for science or theory, means “theory of being.” 
Traditionally, it is the philosophical theory of being. But in recent 
years, the term “ontology” has come into use in knowledge 
management and information science to designate a formal 
specification of how knowledge is represented and arranged 
in a given domain. On this view, ontology is a set of concepts, 
relations and basic beliefs that formalize a field of interest. 
Quine’s notion of ontological commitment, as to what entities 
we assume to exist in a field, and Husserl’s ideas on formal 
(logical) ontology, sketched in his Logical Investigations , have 
played a significant role in the development of this information 
ontology, commonly called “formal ontology.” 

4 Regarding ontology in classical Indian philosophy, David 
Ambuel remarks: “All Indian philosophical traditions are deeply 
engaged with ontology, the study of being, since the clarity 
about the nature of reality is at the heart of three intimately 
connected goals: knowledge, proper conduct and liberation 
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from the continued suffering that is part of all human existence” 
(Ambuel 1998, p. 118). Compared with classical Indian and 
Western ontologies, classical Chinese ontology was less into 
what things essentially are and more into how different things, 
including humans, are correlated into a cosmic harmony, without 
the participatory parties compromising their particularities. So 
one might say the Chinese thinking was characterized by what 
Hall and Ames call, “art of contextualizing” and “correlative 
thinking” (Hall and Ames 1998, pp. 316-18). 

5 Jacob Lorhard in his Ogdoas scholastica (1606) and Rudolf 
Gockel in his Lexicon philosophicum (1613) used ontologia 
to refer to “general metaphysics” which studied the notion of 
being common to all things, contrasting it with “special 
metaphysics” which studied particular entities, including God 
(see Corazzon 2006, Coombs 1991, p. 313). Johannes Clauberg' 
in his Elementa philosophiae sive Ontosophiae (1647) used 
the word "ontosophy” to refer to the science which dealt 
with being in general, i.e. with certain common nature of being 
to be found in all beings (see Gilson 1952, p. 112). But Christian 
Wolff’s treatise, First Philosophy or Ontology (1729), 
popularized the term ontology. Wolff (1679-1754) organized 
metaphysics into first philosophy or ontology, general cosmology, 
rational psychology and rational theology. His respective 
treatises are: Philosophia prima sive Ontologia (1729), 
Cosmologia generalis (1731), Psychologia rationalis (1734), 
and Theologia naturalis (1736-37). For Wolf, ontology is the 
science of being in general, or insofar as it is being (see Halbfass 
1993, pp. 2, 16). 

6 See also below, section 2.1, n. 6. 
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7 Edward Craig probably means this when he says: “The word 
‘ontology’ is used to refer to philosophical investigation of 
existence, or being. Such investigation may be devoted towards 
the concept of being, asking what ‘being’ means, or what it is 
for something to exist; it may also (or instead) be concerned 
with the question ‘what exists?’, or ‘what general sorts of things 
are there?”’ (Craig 1998, p. 117). Dummett also expresses a 
similar idea: “In order to say what reality consists of, it does 
not suffice to say what kinds of object there are in the world...; 
it is necessary to say what kinds of fact obtain, and what 
constitutes their holding good” (Dummett 2006, pp. 2-3). 

8 On the etymology of metaphysics , see below, section 1.4.1, 
n. 42. 

9 “‘Ontology’ is best conceived, then, as an effort to put forth 
a model for the basic structure of individual things without 
specifying the domain to which that model is supposed to apply” 
(McCuber 2005, p. 155). 

10 E.J. Lowe, for instance, says: “The conception of philosophy 
that I favour is one which places metaphysics at the heart of 
philosophy and ontology - the science of being - at the heart of 
metaphysics” (Lowe 2006, pp.3-4). 

11 Many of our beliefs and practices rest upon metaphysical 
assumptions and this makes metaphysics a basic and 
unavoidable form of rational inquiry (cf. Lowe 2001, p. v). 

12 Unlike ontology, metaphysics respects transcendence or 
passing over to “being’s other, otherwise than being” (Levinas 
1991b, p. 3). 

13 Commending on the danger of overlooking beings in the name 
of Being, Stanley Rosen remarks: “The more we meditate on 
Being, the less we see of beings” (Rosen 1993, p. 314). 
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14 Kant 1990. Pagination will be of the original first (A) and 
second (B) editions. 

15 In Germany it was represented by the Leibnizian-Wolffian 
metaphysical system. 

16 The “Beautiful” behind beautiful things, for instance. In 
positing Forms, Plato was continuing in the Socratic tradition 
of seeking objectivity, certainty and universality of truth in 
morality and philosophy (see Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 b ). 
According to Plato, those who know sensible things are mere 
lovers of opinion, whereas those who know the Forms are lovers 
of wisdom, i.e. philosophers {Republic 479). 

17 See Timaeus 27 d -28 a ; Theaetetus 186 d , 187 a , 190 a ; 
Parmenides 135 b,c . 

18 It is illustrated by the example of the ignorant slave boy’s 
ability to solve geometrical problems {Meno 82b-86d). Later, 
St. Augustine (354-430) held a comparable view about the 
mind’s direct access to truth. According to him, the mind under 
divine illumination has direct access to truths (mathematical, 
logical and moral truths) and Forms (e.g., Soliloquia 1.12, 15, 
27 / Augustine 1888, pp. 541-42, 546; De Trinitate 4.4, 9.10- 
11,14.21/Augustine 1890, pp. 71,129-30,194-95). To this the 
Thomistic corrective was that from the truth of the divine 
intellect proceeds in an exemplary way into our intellect the 
truth of the first principles according to which we judge of 
everything (Aquinas, De Veritate 1.4, ad 5). 

19 “[Kjnowledge does not reside in the impressions, but in our 
reflection upon them. It is there, seemingly, and not in 
impressions, that it is possible to grasp existence and truth” 
{Theaetetus 186 d / Plato 1999, p. 891). 
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20 If the individual man is male in virtue of his participation in 
the Form of man, then both the Form of man and the particular 
man have the common property of being male and they should 
both participate in yet another Form. This leads to an infinite 
regress. 

21 According to Descartes, I can doubt all my knowledge except 
that I exist, because the fact that I think gives me the indubitable 
knowledge that I exist. Hence his dictum: “I am thinking, 
therefore I exist” (. Discourse on the Method iv / Descartes 
1993, p. 36). Then Descartes proceeded to interpret this self- 
conscious I as the soul. 

22 A perception is clear when it is present and accessible to the 
knowing mind, and it is distinct if it is sharply separated from 
all other perceptions that it contains only what is clear. Such a 
perception is made possible by the mathematical and logical 
notions or axioms, which are eternal truths innate in our minds 
{Philosophical Principles 1.45, 49). 

23 This rationalist position would later find resurgence in 
Husserl. Though Husserl began his phenomenological project 
as one of going to the things themselves {Logical 
Investigations , 1900-1), soon it turned Cartesian and 
transcendent {Ideas, 1913 and Cartesian Meditations, 1931). 
The empirical features of things are suspended for the sake of 
arriving at their “essences” or meanings, and hence the contents 
of consciousness became more important for Husserl than 
things themselves. Later he attempted to make his philosophy 
look less Cartesian by presenting the task of phenomenology 
as one of describing the structures of the life-world, the world 
of our everyday experience. 
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24 “Whence has it all the materials of reason and understanding? 
To this I answer, in one word, from EXPERIENCE” ( Essay 
2 . 1 . 2 ). 

25 But, according to Locke, our faculties, with their ability to 
demonstrate the existence of God and the knowledge of 
ourselves, are sufficient for leading a moral life, which is the 
real business of humankind ( Essay 4.12.11). 

26 However, Hume acknowledged that he was unable to explain 
the principles that unite successive perceptions in our thought 
(Appendix to Treatise, 20). 

27 Kant said Hume interrupted his “dogmatic slumber” (Kant 
1977, p. 5). 

28 According to Kant, we can identify these transcendental 
concepts of the mind by examining the kinds of judgments we 
make (Kant 1990, A70, B95). Besides the two most 
fundamental a priori forms of perception, namely space and 
time, the other categories Kant identified are: quantity, quality, 
relation and modality. Categories are empty, as they are without 
a content; but they “relate of necessity and a priori to objects 
of experience, for the reason that only by means of them can 
any object whatsoever of experience be thought” (Kant 1990, 
A93, B126). Thanks to categories, the mind provides cognitive 
unity to our perceptions. If it were not for these pure forms of 
synthesis, the understanding wouldn’t “ understand anything 
in the manifold of intuition, that is, think an object of intuition” 
(Kant 1990, A80,B 106). 

29 In Critique of Practical Reason, Kant demonstrated the 
ethical legitimacy of these metaphysical beliefs. 

30 Kant’s talk of things-in-themselves itself is a sort of 
transgression of the limits of reason he sets. “The difficulty 
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with Kant’s system is that his delimitation of knowledge cannot 
account for the fact that he knows about the existence of things- 
in-themselves.... Kant can only determine the boundaries of 
knowledge by transgressing these boundaries and describing 
the unknowable things-in-themselves” (Carel and Gamez 2004, 
p 272). Moreover, Kant acknowledged that the human mind 
has the natural tendency to unify empirical experience and 
postulate the self as the unity of the thinking subject, the world 
as the unity of all appearances, and God as the unity of the 
condition of all things. 

31 “Physics is the scientific investigation of the fundamental 
nature of physical being. Metaphysics... is the philosophical 
investigation of even more fundamental nature of being as such” 
(Oddie 2006, p. 169). 

32 Analytic philosophy attempts to clarify the meaning of 
statements and concepts by analyzing (breaking down) them 
into their constituent logical and linguistic parts. Though 
linguistic analysis had always been part of philosophical inquiry, 
it acquired a distinct form at the start of the twentieth century, 
thanks to Gottlob Frege (1848-1925), G.E. Moore (1873-1958), 
Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) and Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889- 
1951), and was the prominent method of doing philosophy in 
Anglo-American world during the entire century. 

33 Wittgenstein wrote in his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus : 
“The correct method in philosophy would really be the following: 
to say nothing except what can be said, i.e. propositions of 
natural science- i.e. something that has nothing to do with 
philosophy- and then, whenever someone else wanted to say 
something metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that he had 
failed to give a meaning to certain signs in his propositions. 
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Although it would not be satisfying to the other person- he 
would not have the feeling that we were teaching him 
philosophy- this method would be the only strictly correct one” 
(Tractatus , 6.53 / Wittgenstein, 2001, p. 89). 

34 On his way from Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1921) 
to Philosophical Investigations (posthumously published, 
1953), Wittgenstein abandoned his strictly positivist-logical 
agenda for analytic philosophy in favor of understanding the 
meaning of language in its ordinary everyday use. However, 
his perspective on metaphysics remained more or less 
unchanged. He wrote, for example: “When philosophers use a 
word - “knowledge”, “being”, “object”, “I”, “proposition”, 
“name” - and try to grasp the essence of the thing, one must 
always ask oneself: is the word ever actually used in this way 
in the language-game which is its original home? - What we do 
is to bring words back from their metaphysical to their everyday 
use” {Philosophical Investigations, 1.116 / Wittgenstein 1953, 
p. 48). 

35 This reduced the role of philosophy to mere clarification of 
what science tells. Magee remarks: “They [logical positivists] 
believed that the world of actual and possible experience is the 
only reality there is, and that everything in it is amenable to 
scientific enquiry. This led them to assimilate all meaningful 
utterance to scientific utterance, and therefore to take 
philosophy on board as the handmaiden of science, its task 
being the clarification of scientific utterance, in particular of 
science’s use of concepts and argumentation, and also its 
methods and procedures” (Magee 1997, p. 440). 

36 “Now most of us believe once more that philosophy has a 
constructive task;.. .although we no longer regard the traditional 
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questions of philosophy as pseudo-questions to which no 
meaningful answer can be given, we have not returned to the 
belief that a priori reasoning can afford us substantive 
knowledge of fundamental features of the world” (Dummett 
1991,p. 1). 

37 Strawson (1959) proposed “descriptive metaphysics” as a 
replacement for traditional metaphysics, which he called 
“revisionary metaphysics.” A descriptive metaphysics is 
concerned with analyzing and describing what we think and 
talk about the world. But it may be noted that Strawson himself 
was doing some revisionary metaphysics when he posited the 
basic particulars, the identifiable material bodies and persons, 
to make logical-epistemological sense of our talk about the 
spatio-temporal world. 

38 “Hence to enquire what facts there are is to enquire what 
thoughts that we can grasp are true.... The contribution that 
metaphysics can make to answering this question.. .has to do 
with the nature of propositions and with what constitutes their 
truth” (Dummett 2006, p. 23). 

39 “By knowing that truth applies to a proposition you come to 
know, not just about propositions , but facts about the world“ 
(McGinn, 2003, p. 97). “Statements are assessed as true when 
they are trustworthy, i.e., when the way they represent things 
as being is the way that things really are” (Searle 1995, p. 
219). “[Thus] we define what the true and the false are. To 
say of what is that it is not, or of what is not that it is, is false, 
while to say of what is that it is, and of what is not that it is not, 
is true” {Metaphysics 101 l b , 25-8 / Aristotle 1984, p. 1597). 
Accordingly, “snow is white” is true if and only if snow is 
white. Some may argue that realism about truth need not always 
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entail a relation to some entity. Merricks, for instance, holds: A 
truth (truth-bearer) is true not in virtue of how it is related to 
some existing entity or entities, just as there is no positively 
existing entity which that hobbits do not exist is about 
(Merricks 2007, pp. 176,181-82). 

40 “In the place of Ontology, I shall be defending what one 
might call pragmatic pluralism , the recognition that it is no 
accident that in everyday language we employ many different 
kinds of discourses, discourses subject to different standards 
and possessing different sorts of applications, with different 
logical and grammatical features - different ‘language games’ 
in Wittgenstein’s sense - no accident because it is an illusion 
that there could be just one sort of language game which could 
be sufficient for the description of all reality!” (Putnam 2004, 

pp. 21-22). 

41 See above, n. 40 

42 Nonetheless, there is a widespread misconception about 
metaphysics that it is concerned with supersensible, 
transcendent realities and it makes claims about the essence 
of things which transcends empirical experience. “When 
empirically minded philosophers and scientists attack 
‘metaphysics,’ it is usually on the assumption that metaphysics 
is an a priori discipline putting forth speculations that precede 
and outrun all empirical observations...” (Smith 2004, p. 245). 
It may be observed that the term metaphysics in its origin did 
not have any overtone of beyond , transcendent , or 
supersensible , which it acquired in later interpretations, 
especially in the works of those who hoped to discover what is 
true and real behind appearances. The term metaphysics , 
meaning “after physics,” takes its origin from Aristotle’s book, 
Metaphysics. Aristotle did not use this title, though. When his 
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works came to be edited, probably by Andronicus of Rhodes 
in the first century BCE, the treatise which Aristotle himself 
called “first philosophy,” as it treated the first principles of reality, 
came to be placed after his treatise on nature ( Physics ) and 
was accordingly called ta meta ta physika , “what comes after 
physics.” In extraphilosophical usage, the term “metaphysics” 
has in recent years become a vogue among New Age writers. 
“Metaphysics” in the New Age literature is mostly some 
esoteric, spiritualistic, and very often quasi-intellectual, views 
of reality. 

43 The term “critical” is used primarily in three ways in 
philosophy. Firstly, a philosophical theory is called critical if it is 
a “reasoned” or rationally examined theory. Critical in this sense 
is subjecting one’s beliefs and assumptions, and proposals and 
choices to the demands of reason. It is accepting philosophical 
judgments and conclusions only after their rationality or 
reasonableness is critically examined. In this sense “critical” 
is akin to “rational,” and all philosophical projects, including 
ontology, must be critical. Secondly, a philosophical theory is 
called critical if it is praxis-oriented. The theoretical approach 
of the Frankfurt School in social analysis is called Critical 
Theory in this sense. It provides social critique that demands 
political action for social change. Broadly conceived, praxis 
can include not only social praxis but other actions and practical 
considerations which a theory potentially leads us to. A 
philosophical theory that is critical if it calls us for some practical 
response, some kind of meaningful action in life. Thirdly, a 
theory is “critical” if it is based on empirical experience. This 
notion of “critical” may be found in Kant’s fist critique, the 
Critique of Pure Reason. Critical ontology is basically in 
agreement with the Kantian critique that philosophical 
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knowledge should be grounded on empirical experience. 
Empirical experience is a necessary condition for any 
knowledge, including philosophical knowledge. Any legitimate 
philosophy should be critical in this sense, that it be rooted in 
empirical experience. Critical ontology makes it absolutely 
necessary that we postulate ontological concepts and categories 
only on the basis of the analysis of empirical experience. 

44 On Plato’s view the philosopher is one “whose thoughts 
constantly dwell upon the nature of reality” (Sophist 254 a / 
Plato 1999, p. 999). For Aristotle too the task of the philosopher 
is to know the nature of reality. His great treatise on reality, 
Metaphysics , begins with the following sentence: “All men by 
nature desire to know” {Metaphysics 980 a 21 / Aristotle 1984, 
P. 1552). 

45 Hamlyn continues: “For the distinction between what is 
primarily and what is secondarily X is not same as the distinction 
between reality and appearance. With a philosopher like Leibniz 
the situation is quite different” (Hamlyn 1984, p. 6). 

46 “[W]e have no way of climbing out of this world of our 
experience and viewing it from the outside” (Magee, 1997, 
471). 

47 As should be abundantly clear, I always maintained that 
philosophy has to be a rational reflection on human experience. 
See for example: Kaipayil 1995, pp. 93-95; Kaipayil 2002, pp. 
6-12; Kaipayil 2003, pp. 2-4,10-11.) 

48 It is generally thought that “we can find out what a thing is 
by determining what it consists of’ (Hasker 1983, p. 16). 

49 Consider the case of Newton’s law of gravitation. He did 
not experience the principle of gravitation as such. What he 
experienced was the empirical objects falling to the ground. 
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From this observation of the movement of the bodies he 
postulated the cause, the principle, behind it. Science makes 
many such postulations. The existence of big bang, quarks, 
particle and antiparticle, black holes, dark matter, etc., for 
instance, is supposed, not because they are directly perceived 
but for their explanatory force. 

50 Yes, science gives us reliable understanding of the word. 
But there are compelling ultimate questions about nature which 
science does not or cannot answer, such as why is there a 
world at all. These questions require some answers too. 
Besides, science is not the last word about reality. “Scientific 
evidence attests not to the truth of theories, nor to the existence 
of the unobservable entities they posit, but only to their 
explanatory and predicative utility” (Leplin 2004, p. 118). Some 
scientists even believe that future of the universe is not 
completely determined by the laws of science. Consider what 
Hawking says: “The universe does not behave according to 
our pre-conceived ideas. It continues to surprise us” (Hawking 
1995). According to him, what science can do is not to predict 
but to calculate the probability. 

51 And, as Herman Petersen opined, every philosophical 
discourse necessarily contains a metaphysic of some kind, 
because it is a conversation that requires some grounding in an 
overall basic idea, concept or perspective (Pietersen 2003). 

52 “The basic idea is simple: metaphysics, insofar as it is 
concerned with the natural world, can do no better than to 
reflect on physics. Physical theories provide us with the best 
handle we have on what there is, and the philosopher’s proper 
task is the interpretation and elucidation of those theories. In 
particular, when choosing the fundamental posits of one’s 
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ontology, one must look to scientific practice rather than to 
philosophical prejudice” (Maudlin 2007, p. 1). 

53 E. J. Lowe, for example, says that his four-category ontology 
can provide “a uniquely satisfactory metaphysical foundation 
for natural science. It can, for instance, account for the 
ontological status of natural laws by regarding them as involving 
universals, but not simply property-universals” (Lowe 2006, p. 
16). 

54 All scientific explanations are theoretically subject to 
empirical verification. On the contrary, metaphysical ideas 
cannot be subjected to such empirical test and verification. 

55 “[Mjetaphysics is about the most explanatorily basic 
necessities and possibilities . Metaphysics is about what could 
be and what must be. ...This allows us to say that physics 
pursues the question of what the basic constitution of reality 
actually is, while metaphysics is about what must be and what 
it could have been“ (Conee 2005, p. 203). 

56 Wallance (1996, pp. 135-40), for example, speaks of three 
basic concepts: physical (e.g. “sulpher” and “lead”), 
mathematical (e.g. “sphere” and “five”) and metaphysical (e.g. 
“being” and “substance”). He calls them real concepts, as they 
represent objects that exist outside the knower, distinguishing 
them from logical concepts, like “subject” and “predicate,” 
“genus” and “species,” existing only in the mind. 

57 In fact, the ability of an entity, say the human being, to devise 
and use signs and symbols makes a good case for its claim to 
posses thought. Often we use the concepts and categories we 
inherit from the speech community which we are participants 
of. But sometimes we need to make new ones, if the existing 
sets are found inadequate to express a new understanding. 
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Rescher is right when he says: “In the end, philosophical 
development is a matter of ongoing conceptual innovation” 
(Rescher 2006, p. 90). 

58 By “onticization” I mean our according of ontological 
(existential) status to a concept. When we onticize an idea or 
concept, we accept it to be real. For more on ontological 
principle, see below, section 3.1. 

59 For more on categories, see below, section 3.5. 

60 “But there is a difference between saying that we can have 
no conception of a reality that is not mediated by our 
concepts...and saying that there is no reality outside our 
concepts. To maintain the latter is in effect to maintain a form 
of Hegelianism, but a Hegelianism which does not even 
recognize the contrast between concepts and the fact of 
experience” (Hamlyn (1984, p. 33). 

61 This does not make metaphysics a fiction; nor does it require 
one to subscribe to some sort of fictionalism. (Fictionalism, a 
version of deflationism about truth, maintains that the ultimate 
aim of inquiry in any area is not to produce a true account of 
the domain, but to propose theories, with certain virtues such 
as empirical adequacy. For more on fictionalism, see Kalderon 
2005). 

62 Truth, i.e. our epistemic recognition and reception of reality, 
can be relative, even as reality itself is not relative. Reality is 
what it is, despite our particular understanding of what it might 
be. This does not mean that knowledge as such is relative and 
the truth conditions of “s knows p” vary from knower to knower 
and from context to context. 

63 The saying, Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
necessitatem (“Entities are not to be multiplied beyond 
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necessity”), is traditionally attributed to William of Ockham (c. 
1285-1347). 

64 For more on this epistemic cycle, see Kaipayil 2003, pp. 10- 
14. 
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I do not know if anyone had ever used the term critical 
ontology to describe any specific project in metaphysical 
ontology, prior to my use of it in 2002. 1 But I should admit 
the concept itself, that is, an ontology epistemologically based 
on empirical experience was known and practised in the 
history of philosophy. In other words, there always existed 
ontologies of critical character. I have identified six such critical 
ontologies: three from the Western tradition (ontologies of 
Aristotle, Heidegger and Quine), two from the Indian tradition 
(Vaisheshika and Vishishtadvaita) and one from the Chinese 
tradition (Zhu Xi’s ontology). One could identify many more 
ontologies of critical type. I do not have any special preference 
in picking up the said six ontologies, except that they, in my 
judgment, exhibit some strong critical-ontological 
characteristics and provide us with some engaging 
conversations in critical ontology. 

2.1. The Aristotelian Ontology 

The ontological project of classical Greek philosophy, starting 
with the Presocratics, was to understand the first principles 
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of reality (see Menn 1997, p. 336). Aristotle’s ontology was 
a clear enunciation of such a task. For Aristotle (384-322 
BCE), to understand a thing ultimately means to understand 
its first principles, the ultimate causes, which account for its 
existence and nature (Posterior Analytics 71 b l 0-12; Physics 
184 a 10-15; Metaphysics 1003 a 15-30,1003 b 15-25). Unlike 
Plato (427-347 BCE), who pursued the method of rational 
speculation, Aristotle followed the critical method of empirical 
analysis to reach the knowledge of the first principles of reality 
(Physics 184 a 20-25). According to Aristotle, the mind 
abstracts (apprehends) from the particulars (. Posterior 
Analytics 99 b 15-100 b ) the concepts of the first principles - 
substance and attributes, matter and form, act and potency, 
the four causes, the rational soul, the unmoved mover, etc. 
Through these concepts (ideas) Aristotle answers the question: 
What is being? 

“Being” for Aristotle was not an abstract, undifferentiated 
something, where all things come from, the being ofbeings. It 
was not merely a logical concept, a genus, either. Being is 
that which exists. Anything that exists, anything that is, is being. 
Things can exist in different ways and, consequently, there 
are several senses in which we can apply the term being to 
things. 2 It (the term being) is applied primarily to “substance” 
{Metaphysics 992 b 19-20, 1089 a 2-15, 1003 a 34-1003 b 10). 
Hence the question ofbeing boils down to the question about 
substance. Aristotle remarks that the question which has 
always been raised, “viz. what being is, is just the question, 
what is substance?” {Metaphysics 1028 b 4 / Aristotle 1984, 
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p. 1624), and it is of substance that the philosopher must 
grasp the first principles (. Metaphysics 1003 b 5-18). 

Substance is a determinate (act of) being, the individual 
that exists as a concrete “this” or “that.” All other categories 
of being inhere in substances and are predicated of them 
{Metaphysics 1028b36). 3 “Substance...is that which is 
neither said of a subject nor in a subject, e.g. the individual 
man or the individual horse” {Categories 2 a 12-l 3 / Aristotle 
1984, P. 4). In other words, entities that exist in their own 
right are substances, and other entities that exist in substances 
are predicated of substances as their attributes. 4 Substance 
is being primarily and simply {Metaphysics 1028 b 30); and it 
is in virtue of the category of substance that each of the 
predicated existents is being. Substances are primary 
(independent) existents, and other existents like properties 
and relations are secondary (dependent) substances. So, for 
a tiling to be is either to be a substance or to be an attribute of 
a substance. This does not mean that Aristotle subscribed to 
a substratum view of substance. 5 Nor did he subscribe to 
any substance-attribute (particular-property) dualism. As we 
said above, substance for Aristotle was the concrete individual, 
a concrete “this” or “that.” 

Aristotle’s ontology culminates in his theology, the 
discussion on God, the immutable substance (see 
Metaphysics 1026 a ). Ontology is “first philosophy,” primarily 
because it contains theology. 6 Although for Aristotle the 
cosmos is eternal and uncreated and is governed by its own 
inherent laws of motion and change, he postulated a prime 
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mover. From the fact that things move (change) and anything 
that moves is moved by something, he supposes the existence 
of a first principle which is the first mover, an intelligent eternal 
unmoved mover, called God ( Metaphysics 1072 b 14-29, 
1074 b 34). 7 Later, the medieval philosophers like Thomas 
Aquinas (c.1225-74) replaced Aristotle’s “unmoved mover” 
with the personal, creator God of the Judeo-Christian faith. 8 

2.2. The Vaisheshika Ontology of Kanada and 
Prashastapada 

The Vaisheshika philosophers Kanada (flourished in the third 
or second century BCE) and Prashastapada (probably of the 
fifth century CE) expounded a realist ontology of categories. 9 
Vaisheshika classified existents into six fundamental categories 
(padarthas ). The padarthas, according to Vaisheshika, are 
the “predicables” of reality; they are the ways in which we 
describe the objects of our experience and cognition. 10 

The six categories are: substance ( dravya ), quality ( guna ), 
activity (karma), the universal (samanya), particularity 
(vishesha), and inherence (samavaya)." As the ultimate 
constituents of the world, these ontological categories “never 
merge with one another nor do they emerge from one common 
ground; they are irreducibly distinct” (Halbfass 1993, p. 49). 
Thanks to these categories, the world is ever a world of 
plurality. Of all categories, Vaisheshika placed special emphasis 
on vishesha (particularity), because it acts as the philosophical 
guarantor of the school’s metaphysical pluralism. 12 

A substance (dravya)' 3 is characterized by quality (guna)' 4 
and activity (karma). 15 Though the categories of quality and 
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activity are eternal, they do not have independent existence. 
They exist as properties of the particular substances. 
Substances posses them ( Vaisheshikasutra 1.1.15), and we 
know a substance through its properties (( Vaisheshikasutra 
8.1.4, 6). 

Now, coming to the remaining three categories - the 
universal (. samanya ), particularity ( vishesha ), and inherence 
{samavaya) - they account for the unity and the plurality of 
the world. On the one hand they retain the individuality of 
particular things and keep the multiplicity of the world intact, 
and on the other they allow things to remain interrelated and 
form one world. While the universal ( samanya ) is common 
to the particulars of a class, say “cowness” for the cow, 16 
particularity ( vishesha ) gives inalienable individuality to each 
of these particulars. 17 Each cow has its own particularity, 
which gives it its own separate identity. The universal and the 
particularity, though real, do not have independent existence. 
They inhere in substances, qualities and actions 
(Padarthadharmasamgraha 3.12, 15, 21). The last 
category is inherence {samavaya). It is the essential relation 
that holds between the inseparables, like the whole and its 
parts, the particular and the universal, cause and effect, and 
substance and qualities. 18 Inherence makes the universe 
orderly; it keeps the world a plurality in unity and a unity in 
plurality. 

2.3. The Vishishtadvaita Ontology of Ramanuj a 

Ramanuja (traditionally, 1017-1137) 19 developed his position 
of qualified monism (• vishishtadvaita ) 20 by critiquing 
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Shankara’s absolute monism ( advaita ). 21 Unlike Shankara, 
Ramanuja held that reality is always qualified and differentiated. 
He accepts Brahman, (the Absolute), atman (the Self) and 
the world (matter) to be irreducibly real and yet ontologically 
related. They form one unity, individual Selves ( atmans ) and 
matter forming the body of Brahman and Brahman existing 
as the “soul” of this body. 

Ramanuja’s ontological position that being (reality) is 
always characterized and differentiated, even when it keeps 
its inner unity, is based on his realist epistemology. According 
to him, we do not perceive any pure being, any being as such, 
devoid of all qualities. All our cognitive statements refer to 
things marked as different objects, such as “here is ajar,” 
“there is apiece of cloth.” 22 What is true of the known object, 
that it is characterized, is also true of the knowing subject. 
Accordingly, consciousness by nature is consciousness of 
something and a subject becomes self-conscious only by 
knowing an object. In other words, there cannot be 
consciousness without some kind of object-subject difference. 
Consciousness “is a particular attribute belonging to a 
conscious self and related to an object” {Shribhashya 1.1.1 
/ Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, p. 546). 23 For this reason, 
Brahman cannot be pure consciousness, as Advaita holds, 
but a conscious subject, a conscious “I.” 

Consciousness as an attribute of the knowing subject is 
always changing, while the knowing subject retains 
permanence. Ramanuja tries to prove the permanency or 
endurance of the knowing “I” (Self) by the fact of our ability 
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to recognize things over time. “If consciousness which changes 
every moment were admitted to constitute the conscious 
subject, it would be impossible for us to recognize a thing 
seen today as the one we saw yesterday. ...recognition implies 
a conscious subj ect persisting from the earlier to later moment, 
and not merely consciousness” ( Shribhashya 1.1.1 / 
Ramanuja 1996,p. 57). 

For Ramanuja, Being is one, yet it remains qualified by 
difference. Now the question is, how do we tackle the problem 
of the one and the many, having Brahman as the source of all 
beings? 24 Ramanuja would answer, Brahman and the world 
(of Selves and matter) are ontologically inseparable, the latter 
constituting the body of the former and the former remaining 
the “inward ruling principle” and the “true Self’ of the latter 
{Shribhashya 1.1.1/ Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, p. 
549) . 25 Brahman is always embodied by the world, either in 
its subtle condition, when it is indistinguishable from Brahman, 
or in its gross (manifest) state, when it is distinct and different 
from Brahman. The former is the “causal state” and the latter, 
the “effect state” of Brahman {Shribhashya 2.3.18 / 
Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, p. 554). Creation and 
destruction are Brahman passing over from one state to the 
other {Shribhashya 1.4.27; 2.3.18). 26 

2.4. The Neoconfucian Ontology of Zhu Xi 

In Classical Confucianism, philosophy was described as 
“investigation of things.” 27 The great Neoconfucian Zhu Xi 
(1130-1200) 28 interpreted this “investigation of things” as 
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investigation of li (principle). 29 For him philosophy, and hence 
ontology for our purpose, is investigation of the lis (principles) 
of things. 30 

According to Zhu, all things, natural and human-made, have 
their specific lis which make them what they are. “When a 
certain thing is made, there is in it a particular Principle. For 
all things created in the universe, there is in each a particular 
Principle” {Classified Conversation of Chu Hsi 101.26 / 
Fung 1994, p. 535). Since Li is abstract, it needs to be 
investigated through the investigation of the concrete. 31 Zhu, 
however, believed in the pre-existence of lis. “Looking from 
the point of view of Principle, although a certain object may 
not yet exist, the Principle of that object is already there” 
{Collected Writings of Chu Hsi 46.26 / Fung 1994, p.536). 

All lis are eternal, and their totality makes one great Li, 
the Great Ultimate ( Taiji ). 32 “But the Principles of all the myriad 
things within the universe, brought into one whole, constitute 
the Supreme Ultimate” {Conversations 94.7 / Fung 1994, 
p. 537). Taiji is present in each of the mynad things, which 
are its manifestations, just as the one moon is reflected on the 
waters of lake, river etc. (see Recorded Sayings, chiian, 94 
/Fung 1960, p.298). 33 

A thing is an instantiation of its li, made possible by another 
eternal element or power called qi (matter or material force). 
Li cannot actualize itself without qi. Li and qi exist together in 
the universe, though the former is logically prior to the latter 
and can exist independent of it. “Flence men or things, at the 
moment of their production, must receive their Li in order 
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that they may have a nature of their own. They must receive 
this Ch ’i [qi ] in order that they may have their bodily form” 
{CollectedLiterary Works, chiian, 58 / Fung 1960, p. 299). 
Qi receives li at the time of production of things, giving things 
their physical shapes and actions. Integration and disintegration 
of qi in accordance with li causes all material changes in the 
universe. 34 Qi in movement is yang (activity), and qi in rest is 
yin (tranquility) (see Fung 1960, p. 300). 

Li is pure, whereas qi is a mixture of both good and evil. 
Evil is due to the impurities of qi. Zhu maintained that human 
nature is originally good, because it is untouched by the 
impurities of qi. Evil tendencies are caused by the impurities 
of qi, and it is our responsibility to clear our qi (physical nature) 
of impurities. By purifying our qi we can realized our li, our 
original nature, which is ren (humanity). Ren is the character 
of the human mind and the principle of love. Thus the ultimate 
goal of the “investigation of things” for Zhu Xi, as for other 
Confucian thinkers, is the cultivation of human nature. 35 

2.5. The Heideggerian Ontology 

Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) indicted all of Western 
ontology since Plato for forgetting the question of Being in 
favor of beings and wanted to put ontology back to its 
Parmenidean origins and begin from there. 36 Being for 
Heidegger is the being of beings and it cannot be reduced to 
its determinations. His entire philosophy was a struggle ofhow 
to understand Being without reducing it to beings, which are 
its determinations. 
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The way to know Being is through beings, though. 
Because, Being is the Being of beings, the Being of what is. 
Being is the condition on entity’s possibility to be a being. If 
Being means the Being of entities, then entities themselves 
become what is investigated for their Being (Heidegger 1962, 
pp. 26,29). That entity which asks the question of Being and 
to which Being {Seat) is transparent is Dasein, “Being-there,” 
which is each of us. So Heidegger took the human being, the 
Dasein, as the starting point ofhis ontological reflection, with 
the hope of getting at Sein from the analysis of Dasein. And 
indeed, Heidegger’s Being and Time (1927) was a superb 
analysis o{Dasein, interpreting it as the-being-in-the world. 
Dasein exists by living its temporality; temporality, in fact, is 
the very essence of Dasein? 1 This, arguably, leads Heidegger 
to suppose that there is no Being outside or without time. 
Time is the meaning or essence of Being, it is the horizon in 
which we have to understand what Being is. But, the big 
question, how do we get at Sein from Dasein and its 
temporality, was left unanswered in Being and Time. 

In his writings after Being and Time, Heidegger focused 
his attention on what may be called the history of Being, 
examining how Being, sending forth itself as time, makes its 
own history. In Time and Being (1962) Heidegger holds 
that Being and time belong together and they determine each 
other in a reciprocal act. “What determines both, time and 
Being,.. .in their belonging together, we shall call: Ereignis, 
the event of Appropriation” (Heidegger 1972, p. 19). Being 
and time appropriate each other in Appropriation (Heidegger 
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1972, p. 22), and what remains to be said is only this: 
“Appropriation appropriates” (Heidegger 1972, p. 24). Being 
itselfis the event of Appropriation (Heidegger 1972,pp. 21- 
22). Being makes its history by Appropriation, and all things, 
including human beings and what they make, belong to 
Appropriation (Heidegger 1972, pp. 7-8,23). Aletheia (truth), 
i.e. the truth of reality, is this appropriating event, to which 
belongs not only the presencing (disclosure) but also the 
withholding (concealment) of Being. “Being as presencing 
remains determined as presence by time” (Heidegger 1972, 
p. 3), and in this presencing it withholds a past and a future 
from the present. 38 Time is the now, the present, and past is 
“no longer now” and future, “not yet now” (Heidegger 1972, 

P- 11 ). 

2.6. The Quinean Ontology 

According to Willard Van Orman Quine (1908-2000), the 
ontological problem is, “what is there?” (Quine 1948, p. 21), 
i.e. What entities are there? What is is what we take to exist. 
“To be is, purely and simply, to be the value of a variable” 
(Quine 1948, p. 32). 39 To posit an object, i.e. to recognize 
an object as existing, is to admit it as a value of the variables 
of quantification. In other words, what exists is what is 
quantified over (what is substituted for the variable). 40 

An ontological statement, such as “p exists” or “p doesn’t 
exist,” reveals nothing but our own ontological commitment 
we make by our use of the bound variable, that there is 
something called p or there isn’t anything called p. We assert 
the existence of an entity, the existence of which we are 
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committed to. For instance, we commit ourselves to an 
ontology containing Pegasus when we say “Pegasus is,” but 
we do not commit ourselves to an ontology containing 
Pegasus when we say “Pegasus is not” (Quine 1948, p. 28). 
The ontological statement that “Pegasus is” is true in a theory 
of the word that commits itself to the existence of Pegasus, 
but is false in another theory which does not accept the 
existence of Pegasus. 41 

Although he admitted that each theory or domain has its 
preferred ontology based on its ontological commitment and 
“there can be various defensible ways of conceiving the 
world” (Quine 1990, p. 102), Quine spared no effort to 
defend a realist-empiricist epistemology. “What is hue is the 
sentence, but its truth consists in the world’s being as the 
sentence says” (Quine 1990, p. 80). 42 According to Quine, 
it is science that is competent to tell us what there is 43 So he 
wants us to choose an ontology which the best of science 
and mathematics makes us commit to. Quine’s own 
commitment is only to physical objects and their classes. 44 
Science is the best judge to decide what objects there are; 
and for science concrete individuals and their classes suffice. 45 

Science, based on its observational evidence, formulates 
its theory of objects. So what ultimately matters is not ontology 
itself but its epistemology. Because, “[t]he question about 
what there is, what there are, is.. .to be answered within our 
total empirical, scientific system of the world and not outside 
it in some first philosophy prior to science” (Quine 1984, pp. 
24-25). This is true of the sticks and stones, no less than 
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electrons, quarks, numbers, and classes (Quine 1984, p. 24). 
“There is no deeper sense of‘reality’ than the sense in which 
it is the business of science itself, by its self-corrective 
hypothetico-deductive method of conceptualization and 
experiment, to seek the essence of reality” (Quine 1997, p. 
467). Now, what science says is “part of a network that enjoys 
good logical relations with observation sentences that are 
sustained by sensory stimulation” (Quine 1984, p. 25). This 
means, it belongs not to ontology but its epistemology, a 
naturalistic epistemology, which is “of a piece with natural 
science” and is “concerned with the relation between the 
triggering of our nerve endings and our eventual discourse 
about the world” (Quine 1984, p. 25), to “let the objects, the 
values of the variables, fall where they may” (Quine 1984, p. 
26). 

Notes 

1 After the publication of my second book on critical ontology 
in 2003, Human as Relational: A Study in Critical Ontology, 
it came to my notice that Fred Dallmayr (Dallmayr 1991) had 
used the term critical ontology in the subtitle of the American 
edition of his book, Between Freiburg and Frankfurt: Toward 
a Critical Ontology. (The book’s original title was Life-world, 
Modernity and Critique: Paths between Heidegger and the 
Frankfurt School, published by Polity Press in 1991). 
Dallmayr used the term to underscore his engaging of the 
critical theory of the Frankfurt School and the Heideggerian 
ontology to understand the life-world. For Dallmayr, critical 
ontology is just “practical ontology” (Dallmayr 1991, p. viii), a 
praxis-oriented ontology that designates the “the worldliness 
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or world-context of human thought and action” (Dallmayr 1991, 
p. 11). My use of the term is, therefore, different from and 
independent of Dallmayr’s. 

2 “There are several senses in which a thing may be said to 
be..for in one sense it means what a thing is or ‘this,’ and in 
another sense it means that a thing is of a certain quality or 
quantity or has some such predicate asserted of’ (Metaphysics 
1028 a 10-13 /Aristotle 1984, p. 1623). 

3 Aristotle speaks of ten categories in his Categories (l b ): 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, state, 
action (activity), and affection (passivity). (His Topics , 103 b , 
listed essence in the place of substance). “Each meaning of 
being, i.e. each category of being, substance, quality, quantity, 
relation, time, place, etc , is in a certain relation with the 
substance and it is said to be in virtue of this relation” (Berti 
2002, p. 95). 

4 For Aristotle, unlike for Plato, mathematical objects, like 
numbers, are also properties; they give perceptible objects their 
countable aspects (For more on it, see Barnes 1995, p. 86). 

5 Later, in medieval and modem periods, a substratum view of 
substance developed. Substance came to be understood, or 
rather interpreted, as the substratum that lies underneath the 
attributes, the changeless something that underlies the changing 
properties. (Properties were called “accidents’ by the Scholastic 
philosophers). Locke, for example, says since properties cannot 
subsist by themselves, we must suppose some “substratum 
wherein they do subsist, and from which they do result, which 
therefore we call substance “ (Locke 1959, 2.23.1). 

6 If there is an immutable substance, it must be first and the 
science of it is prior to other sciences (Metaphysics 1026 a 30- 
33). 
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7 The Aristotelian concept of God as the prime mover must 
have been based on the Platonic concept of the “Good” as the 
highest Form, the knowledge of which was the culmination of 
philosophical enterprise. According to Plato, Forms “stand in 
respect of being capable of combination with one another” 
(.Sophist 254c / Plato 1999, p. 1000) and are teleologically linked 
to the highest idea of the Good, from which “the objects of 
knowledge not only receive.. .their being known but their very 
existence and essence” ( Republic 509 b / Plato 1999, p. 744). 
“Plato clearly believes that the proper explanation of a 
phenomenon is a teleological explanation of why it is the best 
for things to be thus and so, and therefore a proper explanation 
presupposes some account of what the good is” (Heinaman 
1997, p.377). 

8 For Aristotle God is only the efficient cause, the prime mover. 
But for Aquinas God is the first cause, the creator of the world. 
God is His own being; and other entities are beings by 
participating in God’s being (e.g .Summa Theologica 1.3.4, 
1.8.1). The Thomistic notion of participation, however, is more 
of a Platonic doctrine than Aristotelian. According to Aristotle, 
Plato’s contribution over Pythagoras is the idea of participation. 
Sensible things participate in Forms. For Pythagoras things exist 
by imitation of numbers, and for Plato they exit by participation 
(Metaphysics 987 b 10ff.). 

9 Vaisheshika is also spelled Vaisesika. Kanada’s 
Vaisheshikasutra (“Vaisheshika Aphorisms”) and 
Prashastapada’s Padarthadharmasamgraha (“Summary of 
Inquiry on Categories”) are the principal works of this school. 
Some place Kanada in the second or third century CE. 

10 Padartha literally means “word-meaning.” 
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11 The later Vaisheshika philosophers added “absence” 
(abhava) to the list, making the total number of basic categories 
to be seven. There are four types of absence: prior absence, 
posterior absence, mutual absence, and absolute absence. Prior 
absence is the absence of a thing before it came into existence, 
posterior absence is the absence of a thing when it has gone 
out of existence, mutual absence is the negation of the middle 
(e.g., A is not B), and absolute absence is the absence a thing 
which is not in existence at any time. 

12 The name Vaisheshika itself must have derived from 
vishesha. 

13 The nine basic substances are: earth, water, fire, air, ether, 
space, time, soul ( atman ), and mind ( Vaisheshikasutra 1.1.5; 
1.1.12). The first four substances are composed of elementary 
particles or atoms. Substances are eternal, not created or 
annihilated, either by cause or by effect (( Vaisheshikasutra 
1.1.12; Padarthadharmasamgraha 7.156). It may be noted 
that earth, water, fire and air are eternal not in their gross 
form but in their atoms only. Mind is the organ of knowing and 
the soul, the agent of knowing. The soul knows the world 
through the mind, which comes into contact with the senses 
{Padarthadharmasamgraha 5.44,45). The soul is also the 
principle of all vital functions of a living organism. Kanada 
considered the world as existing eternally and acting on its 
own, and hence there was no place for God in Kanada’s 
ontology. But Prashastapada {Padarthadharmasamgraha 
5.40) and other later Vaisheshikas, under the influence of 
Vaisheshika’s sister school, Nyaya, introduced God as a special 
substance. However, for Nyaya-Vaisheshika, God is not the 
creator of the world but only its efficient cause. As efficient 
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cause, God directs the world process, keeping the cosmic and 
moral order of the universe. The unintelligent atoms (atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air) cannot come together and form gross 
substances on their own; nor can they be brought together by 
the individual self ( atman ), which is not endowed with 
consciousness but only becomes conscious by knowing the 
world. Hence, the need to postulate the existence of an 
intelligent Self (God) as the organizer of the world. 

14 Kanada listed the following qualities: colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, size, distinctness, conjunction, disjunction, nearness, 
remoteness, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, hate, volition 
(Vaisesikasutra 1.1.6).Prashastapada added seven more 
qualities to this list: sound, weight, fluidity, viscidity, speed, merit, 
and demerit. 

15 Activities are five: upward movement, downward movement, 
contraction, expansion, and locomotion. 

16 “Being” (. satta ) is the highest universal (samanya). 
Predicated of all things, it enables us to cognize things as beings 
(existents). Being or existence is the distinguishing mark by 
which we know of a thing that “it is existent” ( Vaisheshikasutra 
1.2.4,7,17; Padarthadharmasamgraha 2.7, 3.11). According 
to Nyaya, the sister school of Vaisheshika, universals are directly 
perceived, not inferred. An individual is always qualified by its 
universal and is always cognized as an instance of this inherent 
universal. In perceiving a cow, for example, we also perceive 
its “cowness.” 

17 Perhaps the greatest contribution of Vaisheshika to ontology 
is its concept of “particularity” ( yishesha ). Vishesha is the 
ontological factor that gives an entity its irreducible individual 
identity and keeps reality radically plural. “Unique particularities 
reside in the ultimate substances. They are the factors that 
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make for ultimate distinctions among these substances” 
{Padarthadharmasamgraha 2.8 / Radhakrishnan and Moore 
1957, p. 399). In most cases, vishesha is a combination of 
many qualities. A bull, for example, may be distinguished from 
other bulls in its being white, running swiftly, fat and carrying a 
large bell {Padarthadharmasamgraha 7.156). 

18 “Inherence is the relationship between things that are 
inseparably connected, and which stand to each other in the 
relation of the container and the contained, - the relationship, 
namely, that serves as the ground of the notion of that ‘such 
and such a thing subsists in this’” {Padarthadharmasamgraha 
9.157 / Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, p. 422). 

19 Ramanuja’s principal work is Shribhashya , a commentary 
on Badaryana’s Vedantasutra. Vedarthasamgraha and 
Gitabhashya are Ramanuja’s other important works. 

20 Vishishtadvaita literally means “qualified non-dualism.” 

21 Advaita literally means “non-dualism”. For Advaita, the only 
true reality is Brahman , which is pure consciousness, devoid 
of all subject-object difference. The Supreme Self {Brahman) 
and the individual Self {Atman) are identical, their difference 
being in name only. The phenomenal world is only relatively 
real, as it is real when looked at from the empirical point of 
view. From the true, transcendental point of view, the world of 
multiplicity and change is but illusion {maya), i.e. the illusory 
appearance of Brahman . 

22 “[I]f perception made us apprehend only pure being, 
judgments clearly referring to different objects - such as ‘Here 
is ajar,’ ‘There is a piece of cloth’ - would be devoid of meaning. 
And if through perception we did not apprehend 
difference...why should a man searching for a horse not be 
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satisfied with finding a buffalo?” ( Shribhashya 1.1.1 / 
Radhakrishnan and Moore 1957, p. 545). 

23 Consciousness or knowledge, as an attribute belonging to 
the conscious subject, is ontologically experienced and 
epistemologically expressed as “I know this jar” or “I am 
conscious of this jar.” 

24 Ramanuja accepts the existence of Brahman mainly on the 
basis of Scriptural testimony, because all rational arguments 
for its existence can lead to counter arguments. 

25 “[T]he entire complex of intelligent and non-intelligent 
beings...is real and constitutes the form, i.e., the body of the 
highest Brahman” {Shribhashya 1.1.1 / Radhakrishnan and 
Moore 1957, p.549). 

26 “Now, when this world which forms Brahman s body has 
been gradually reabsorbed into Brahman , each constituent 
element being refunded into its immediate cause, so that in the 
end there remains only a highly subtle, elementary matter which 
Scripture calls Darkness; and when this so-called Darkness 
itself, by assuming a form extremely subtle that it hardly 
deserves to be called something separate from Brahman , of 
which it constitutes the body, has become one with Brahman ” 
(Shribhashya 1.4.27 / Ramanuja 1996, p. 403). 

27 The Great Learning, a small Confucianism classic, probably 
of the third or second century BCE, spoke of “investigation of 
things” as the true way of knowing reality and becoming a 
sage. Philosophers, however, differed as to what this 
“investigation of things” really meant. 

28 Zhu Xi’s commentaries on the “Four Books” {Analects, 
Mencius, Great Learning and Doctrine of Mean ) and his 
other writings formed two collections: Collection of Zhu Xi’s 
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Literary Works and Classified Conversations of Zhu Xi. 
Selections from these works were published in 1714 under the 
title, Complete Works of Zhu Xi. 

29 Perhaps it was Shao Yong (1011-77) who first introduced 
the idea of li (principle). According to Shao, things are composed 
of li (principle) and qi (matter or material force). Li makes a 
thing what it is, but li needs qi for its embodiment and action. 
The Cheng brothers, Cheng Hao (1032-85) and Cheng Yi (1033- 
1107/8), developed the idea further. Hao emphasized the basic 
unity of li , qi and the mind. Yi on the other hand insisted upon 
investigation of particular things, on the thesis that li is one but 
its manifestations are many. Yi also gave ontological priority to 
li over qi. Zhu Xi preferred Cheng Yi’s interpretation of li to 
that of Cheng Hao. With Zhu the idea of li received its clear 
articulation and he made it the central concept of his ontology. 

30 Zhu says in his remarks on the Great Learning : “The 
meaning of the expression ‘The perfection of knowledge 
depends on the investigation of things {ko-wuf is this: If we 
wish to extend our knowledge to the utmost, we must investigate 
the principles of all things we come into contact with, for the 
intelligent mind of man is certainly formed to know, and there 

is not a single thing in which its principles do not inhere_This 

is called investigation of things. This is called perfection of 
knowledge” (Chan 1973, p. 89). 

31 Zhu says: “The Great Learning speaks of the investigation 
of things but not of the investigation of Li. The reason is that to 
investigate Li is like clutching at emptiness in which there is 
nothing to catch hold. When it simply speaks of ‘the 
investigation of things,’ it means that we should seek for ‘what 
is above shapes’ through ‘what is within shapes’” ( Complete 
Works , chiian , 46 / Fung 1960, pp. 306-7). 
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32 Taiji , being the Neoconfucian equivalent of (the Daoist 
concept of), Dao , signifies the order of nature, the standard 
and pattern of the universe. 

33 The influence of Huayan Buddhism is evident here. 

34 In order to counteract the Buddhist idea of transmigration, 
Zhu held that a particular form of qi that has disintegrated 
cannot again be integrated. 

35 As Feng Youlan puts it: “In investigating things we must 
keep in mind that what we are doing is to make visible our 
nature, to cleanse the pearl so that it can shine forth” (Fung 
1960, p.306). 

36 According to Heidegger, though the Presocratics, especially 
Parmenides, had shown us the true way to do ontology, 
philosophers since Plato were concerned with the essence of 
beings; and this search for the truth of things eventually led 
philosophers to trace the beginnings of things to the so-called 
Supreme Being, thus reducing ontology to ontotheology or 
metaphysics. For Heidegger, Parmenides had a clear 
understanding of Being as the Being of beings (Heidegger 1962, 
p. 256). But I am afraid we cannot buy that easily into 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Parmenides if we go by what 
Aristotle says {Metaphysics 986 b , 1001 a 2-3), that Being which 
Parmenides was talking about was the physical world, taken 
in its entirety. The world appearsas a plurality (of things) to the 
senses, but is known by reason as one. What exists and is 
known is this one being, the entirety of things, and besides it 
nothing exists. This “monistic” interpretation too is challenged 
by some for lack of evidence in the extant fragments of 
Parmenides. (See for instance, Mourelatos 1997, pp. 365-66. 
Mourelotos, however, detects a predicational monism in 
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Parmenides - the single predicate is applied to anything that 
qualifies as what-is). 

37 But there is a danger for Dasein to lose itself in its 
everydayness, unless it chooses to live an authentic life by 
exercising its freedom and actualizing its possibilities. 

38 For more on this, see Richardson 1996. 

39 To be the value of a variable (x) in an existential quantifier 
(3x) is to be an object which an existential statement assumes 
to exist, like p in “(3x) (x is p).” What “(3x) (x is p)” suggests 
is this: there is at least one x, which in this case is p. 

40 “In the notation of modem logic the work of ‘everything’ 
and ‘something’ is accomplished in familiar fashion by means 
of bound variables and quantifiers: ‘Vx’ and ‘3x’ mean 
everything x is such that’ and ‘something x is such that.’ The 
objects that we reckon to our universe, then, are the objects 
that we admit as values of the variables” (Quine 1984, p. 19). 

41 “[A] theory is committed to those and only those entities to 
which the bound variables of the theory must be capable of 
referring in order that the affirmations made in the theory be 
true” (Quine 1948, p. 33). 

42 We are ascribing whiteness to snow when we say, “Snow is 
white,” but we know what it is for snow to be white and that 
the statement “Snow is white” is true if and only if snow is 
white (Quine 1990, pp. 81-82). 

43 “We naturalists say that science is the highest path to truth, 
but still we do not say that everything on which scientists agree 
is true. Nor do we say that something that was true became 
false when scientists changed their minds. What we say is 
that they and we thought it was true, but it wasn’t. We have 
scientists pursuing truth, not decreeing it” (Quine 1995, p. 261). 
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44 Abstract objects though, numbers and classes are allowed 
in, because quantitative laws are central to science, especially 
for the method of induction. 

45 “The glories of number, in the service of science, are further 
to the glory of classes; for it is known that numbers of all 
kinds.. .can be reconstructed as classes within set theory, where 
the ontology comprises just individuals of some sort, and classes 
of them, and classes of those classes, and so on up. Other 
objects of classical mathematics - functions, relations - can be 
reconstructed as well. This hierarchy of classes, with concrete 
individuals of appropriate sorts at the bottom, evidently suffices 
for all of science. It is all there need be said to be. The present 
point is just that no abstract objects need be posited except the 
hierarchy of classes rising from the chosen domain of 
individuals” (Quine 1984, p. 22). 
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3.1. Reality, Relationality and Relationalism 

The concept of relationality has moved to the centre of my 
philosophical thinking lately, leading me to put together an 
ontology of relationality, which I would like to call ontic 
relationalism, or simply relationalism . 1 Relationality signifies 
the relational nature of reality. Ontic relationalism, therefore, 
denotes the theory that reality is relational and for any thing 
to exist and to be known is to exist and to be known in its 
relatedness. The real (the existent) is relational, and the 
relational, real (existent). 

“Reality” as such doesn’t exist. For “reality” is but a 
collective term used to mean all that exist (cf. Kaipayil 1995, 
p. 4). What truly exists is the particular, as we will explain in 
section 3.3. The particulars correlate and form a continuum, 
a network, which we conveniently call the world. Reality, 
then, stands for particulars and the relations that hold among 
them. Given this ontological situation, ontic relationalism 
maintains that everything is relational and things in the world 
are inter-connected in one way or another. 
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Ontic relationalism implies not just finding some connections 
between things. It implies not just some mereology either, 
dealing with how parts are related to their respective wholes. 2 
Ontic relationalism pertains principally to the relationality of 
things at the level of ontic principles. It describes how different 
ontic principles hold together in varied configurations and make 
things and the world of things. This calls for a word about 
principle and ontic principle. Aprinciple is that ultimate source, 
cause or condition which a thing or its constituent proceeds 
from (cf. Kaipayil 2002, p. 29). And those principles we take 
to be the constitute principles of being, i.e. the principles that 
make a being, we call ontic or ontological principles. 3 Ontic 
relationalism perceives each entity and the world at large as a 
unity of ontic principles. What kind of ontic principles there 
exist and what kinds of relationality that hold between them is 
for philosophers to argue about, allowing the possibility of 
philosophical pluralism. 4 With these initial remarks on ontic 
relationalism, we now turn to a short analysis of relation and 
relationality. 

“Relation” is the fact of a thing’s being connected (to 
another thing); it is the situation of two or more things holding 
together in some way. Take for example, a and b are related 
to each other as parent and child. Their being the relata of a 
parent-child association is the relation, while their qualification 
(attribution) ofbeing parent and child in this correlation is their 
relationality. Some philosophers view relation as property; and 
still some others view it as universal, which, like property, is 
instantiated by particulars. According to the property view, 
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a’s relation to b is an essential property of a being the parent 
of b. For those who take relation to be a universal, a and b 
are particulars with their own properties and stand related as 
parent and child by the universal of parent-child relation, which 
they both exemplify. But in either view, relation denotes an 
association of a relatum with another relatum. So I regard 
relation as an ontological concept that represents a given 
relatum-to-relatum situation. 

Relation can either be internal or external. In the previous 
example, the relation between a and b as parent and child is 
an internal relation, but their sharing a common last name is 
an external (extrinsic) one. The former is defining relation and 
the latter, perfecting relation. Again, relation may either be 
inter-relation or intra-relation. An inter-relation is one that exists 
between two distinct entities. An intra-relation, on the other 
hand, is one that exists within an entity, primarily between its 
constitutive principles and elements. In fact, every entity is a 
system, constituted and operated by multiple intra and inter 
relations. 5 

The world is a unity of inter-related things, and each thing 
is an intra-related unity of constituent elements and stands 
further qualified by its relation to other things. This inherent 
relational character of things we call relationality. Relationality 
is, therefore, the ontological possibility that permits objects - 
principles, elements, properties, particulars, etc. - to stand in 
different combinations and constitute the reality of the world. 
The great task of ontology is, indeed, to describe “how things 
are in the world” (Hamlyn 1984, p. 8), i.e. to give a “unitary 
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account of.. .both what there is and why it takes the form it 
does” (Walsh 1963, pp. 78,79). Ontic relationalism hopes 
to accomplish this task by employing the concept of relationality 
as a cognitive tool to explore and explain the world and our 
experience of it. 6 

Relationality keeps entities open and windowed, never 
closed and windowless, for mutual enrichment of their 
existence and experience. 7 Relationality in no way reduces 
individual entities to some undifferentiated whole. On the 
contrary, relationality makes reality at once irreducibly plural 
and inescapably unitaiy. Each entity, while maintaining its own 
autonomy, transcends itself to the other in reciprocity. As the 
Eleatic Stranger in Plato’s Sophist (247e) says, anything that 
is real has the power to affect (another) and to be affected 
(by another). This dynamism of reality would be impossible if 
plurality is cancelled out by unity. The great balancing act of 
any ontology is to account for the unity of the world without 
sacrificing its plurality and vice versa. It is the age-old 
philosophical problem of the one and the many. This is 
specifically the problem of ontic relationalism too. It has the 
burden of explaining how the principle ofrelationality, running 
through different layers of reality, accounts for unity and 
difference in the world. As I look forward to giving a detailed 
exposition of ontic relationalism with special reference to the 
problem of the one and the many sometime later, in the 
following sections I limit myself to a brief account of certain 
correlated ontological concepts and principles that might be 
of considerable interest for an ontology of relationality. 
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3.2. Being and Entity 

It is evident to our empirical experience that there are beings, 
that there are entities. We experience that we do exist; we 
experience that the things, including persons and events, we 
know and relate to do exist. 8 While it is our experience that 
there are beings, we don’t experience any being as such. It is 
not because we cannot empirically experience the Being which 
makes all beings, but being as such does not and cannot exist. 
In other words, there exists no undifferentiated being, with 
the things as its determinate modes. Being is always 
determinate as particular beings; there is no being except as 
beings. Being is not the being ofbeings, as if obj ects are modes 
of some mysterious something which simply and 
uncharacterizedly exists. To be is to be an individual, a 
particular entity. Only do beings, particulars, exist. All existents, 
from subatomic particles to God, are particular beings. 9 To- 
be {esse) is to be an entity ( ens ). To be being is to be a 
determinate being, some this or that. So the so-called “being” 
(being as such) is only a concept, a term, which we use to 
refer to things that exist. 10 Anything that is (exists) is called 
being (be-ing). Hence, ontology is not the study of being in 
the abstract, but rather the study of being in the concrete. In 
the end, ontology is the study ofbeings in their first principles, 
the fundamental principles that are common to all entities - the 
principles we called ontic principles. 

Every being is a particular, characterized act of existing. 
This is to say, every thing that exists is a particular entity with 
its own identity. There is no being except as an entity, and 
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there is no entity without an identity. 11 Thus, all beings have 
two features: that it is and what it is. That it is means a 
thing is as an existent, while what it is means a thing is as an 
entity. Abeing (existent) identified as an entity with its own 
identity is called “particular,’ ’ and the factor that makes a being 
a particular is called “property.” To put it simply, an existent 
is a particular by virtue of its property. The property gives 
identity to an entity; it makes an existent what it is. An existent, 
say x, is a pen because of its property of being a pen. 
Properties include not only the physical properties like the 
red colour of a red pen but also abstract qualities like true, 
good, beauty, love, etc. which we attribute to persons, things, 
actions and statements. The particular-property correlation 
needs a closer look. So we move on to the next section. 

3.3. Particular and Property 

We begin with property. Properties are generally thought to 
be universals, instantiated (exemplified) by more than one 
particular at the same time. 12 The colour red, for example, is 
instantiated by many red objects. Again, there are two 
prominent but opposing positions with regard to the 
ontological status of the property-universals, namely realism 
and nominalism. Realists regard all universals, and hence 
properties too, as real with independent existence, whereas 
nominalists accord only linguistic status to them. 13 Furthermore, 
the trope theorists regard properties themselves as 
particulars. 14 Still others may argue that there exist only “states 
of affairs,” which hold both particulars and properties. 15 
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My own views about particulars and properties are 
determined by my basic position that only particulars do exist 
and universals are mere concepts. So I accord to properties 
a higher ontological status than that of universals. Properties 
are real, yet they are inseparable aspects of particulars. There 
are no bare particulars devoid of all properties, as much as 
there are no floating properties unattached to any particular. 
Neither the property nor the particular can exist on its own. 
Which is why the particular is not j ust a bearer of properties - 
a substratum, an underlying something - where properties 
inhere in. Nor is the particular a combination or collection of 
properties, as some philosophers assume. 16 There exists only 
particulars, and all particulars are propertied particulars. 
Hence, I maintain a modality or aspect view of property. The 
property is the way a particular is. 17 “Red” is how a red obj ect 
exists. “Red” cannot be separated from red objects, though 
“red” can be an obj ect of our thought. So there is no property- 
particular dualism, and what exists is only propertied objects. 18 
It is even impossible to imagine an entity without identity. In 
other words, a particular cannot just be that it is. Every entity 
is what it is too. As properties are the ways in which 
particulars are, “red” and “solid” is the way for a red solid 
object to exist. Ared, solid object exists in its red and solid 
aspects. If the aspects red and solid are substracted, the red 
solid object itself disappears. 

Even while there is no particular-property dualism, we can 
have both the particular-view and the property-view of a thing. 
When we see a thing in its entirety (as a whole), we have the 
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particular or substance view of it, and when we see it in its 
parts and different dimensions, we have a property view of it. 
When I consider, for example, a human as a single unit, I am 
taking a particular-view; but when I consider that person as 
an Indian, as a philosopher, or as a male or a female, I am 
taking a property-view of that person. Furthermore, sometimes 
particulars themselves can become properties of a compound 
particular. Doors and windows, for example, are particulars 
in themselves. But in relationship to a house, they become its 
properties. In this example, doors and windows maintain their 
separate identity as concrete properties. Yet there are 
compound particulars which have more of substantive unity, 
such as chemical compounds like water and salt. 19 

Attached to any discussion of the particular is the question 
of the ontological status of non-existent objects, such as 
possible things like the golden mountain, impossible things like 
the round squire, and fictional (imaginary) objects like the 
unicorn? Ever since the Austrian philosopher Alexius Meinong 
(1853-1920) introduced them as a major categoiy of things, 
there are sympathetic supporters. 20 Nevertheless, the widely 
held opinion is that the objects that do lack real existence 
cannot be counted among beings. A word may also be said 
about “possible worlds,” a concept some philosophers, like 
Lewis (1986), have invented to explain more fully the ideas 
of necessity and possibility in modal logic. Something is said 
to be necessarily true if it is true in all possible worlds; 
otherwise, it is only possibly true. The concept, however, is 
redundant, I think. The tour of possible worlds to verify if 
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something is necessarily true is both impossible and 
superfluous. 21 

3.4. Essence and Difference 

We start with properties once again. Properties can be of 
two kinds: essential properties and differential properties. All 
essential properties of a particular form its essential nature, 
which we traditionally call essence. Essence gives an existent 
its definite identity as an entity. The existent a, for example, is 
identified as a human being by its essence humanity or human¬ 
ness. As we mentioned, the essence is constituted of many 
essential properties. The many physical (bodily and genetic) 
and mental properties which should necessarily belong to 
homo sapiens constitute the essence humanity, for instance. 
The essential properties, which together make essence, are 
those qualities an object should necessarily possess to belong 
to a designated category. All objects having the human essence 
belong to the class of humans. Essence, thus, gives the 
categorial identity to a particular; essence is the class identifier 
of an object. Essence as such, however, does not exist. Like 
any other universal it is only a concept formed by our mind. It 
is a concept signifying the unity of the essential properties that 
determine a thing’s what-it-is. 

In addition to the class identifier essence, each entity has 
its own distinctiveness which distinguishes it from other 
particulars of the same class. 22 This we call differenceP 
Difference, for example, distinguishes one human being from 
another human being, one woman from another woman, one 
man from another man. Difference, constituted by all 
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differentiating properties a particular has, gives each particular 
its inalienable uniqueness. Difference not only distinguishes a 
particular from other particulars of its kind but also explains 
qualitative or perfectional changes effected to that particular 
due to addition and reduction of (differential) properties over 
time. For this reason, even if a particular is by itself a kind, it 
has difference. 24 Difference gives an entity the possibility of 
change, without losing its essential identity. 25 In short, essence 
and difference together make the what-it-is (identity or nature) 
of a that-it-is, and that-it-is and what-it-is together make a 
being. 

3.5. Concrete Entities and Abstract Entities 

What basic categories of particulars do or can exist? This 
question has vexed philosophers of all times. As we have seen 
in section 1.4.4, categories are the basic kinds of entities in a 
particular domain. In the domain of metaphysics, we entertain 
ontological categories as “the most general or highest kinds 
under which anything that exists fall” (Loux 1998, p. x). 
Metaphysics, as Lowe (2002, p. 11) suggests, charts the 
possibilities of real existence, by discovering what entities could 
exist and which of them could coexist. 26 Categorization 
(classification) of things into some basic kinds is in fact an 
important way in which we understand and speak of the 
world. 27 So, ontological categories “turn out not to be the 
fundamental kinds of things there are in the world, but 
fundamental ways in which we systematize the world” 
(Westerhoff 2005, p. 207). By structuring the world into 
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ontological categories, metaphysics intends to explain how, 
or in which ways, things claim their being status. 

No one may have any big difficulty to take physical 
particulars, sometimes called concrete entities, to exist, 
because their spatio-temporal identification is possible. 28 
These concrete entities and their classes and actions constitute 
the physical world. But when it comes to the so-called abstract 
entities, which are spatio-temporally uncircumscribed, the case 
is different. Which all abstract entities one accepts to exist is 
determined by one’s “ontological commitment” to them. The 
rationality of one’s belief in an abstract entity, however, should 
be judged by how it can cogently be argued for or inferred 
from the analysis of empirical entities. 

I used to include mental states like thought, emotion and 
volition among abstract entities (see Kaipayil 2003, p. 36). 29 
But now I regard them as properties which the conscious 
particular possesses. There are no mental states without a 
subject that possesses those properties. These states, 
collectively called “mind,” are emergent properties, as they 
are products of complex neural functions. This is no 
reductionism, though. Because, causation need not always 
be causal reducibility. Consciousness may be produced by 
neural firings, but this does not follow that consciousness can 
be reduced to neural firings. 

Similarly, I no longer include empirical principles (physical 
laws) among abstract entities. These principles have some 
empirical content and can be scientifically tested for their 
existence and action. Coming to mathematical and logical 
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principles, although they cannot possibly be candidates for 
abstract entities, their case may be slightly different. They are 
rules of thought which we use to understand and predict the 
order of the world. These laws themselves, however, are 
formulated by mathematicians and logicians over the centuries 
by observing the causal sequence of things in the world. 30 
Universals, numbers, kinds and sets, etc., which mathematics 
and logic employ, are just concepts, lacking any objective 
existence. So I practically limit the candidacy for abstract 
entities to ontological and metaphysical principles. Just as 
science postulates empirical principles to explain how the 
world is, philosophy postulates metaphysical principles to 
explain how the same world is, but on a more ultimate level. 

3.6. Existence, Intelligence and Force 

If we analyze the objects we experience, we find that they 
exhibit three ontological features: that they exist, that they exist 
in some design or pattern, and that they exist by exercising 
some energy or force. There should be some reason for 
anything to exist and act in a certain way. This reason we call 
principle. 31 From the fact of things, we go to their principles. 
This is possible thanks to preservation of information. Physics 
has it that information is always preserved and is reversible, 
giving us the theoretical possibility of tracing the process back 
to its principles and predicting the process from the principles. 
32 The total amount of information may also be constant, that 
information at the end and at the beginning equal. 33 The fact 
that things exist and that they possess design and energy 
suggests that there possibly exist three ontological or 
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metaphysical principles - existence, intelligence, and force. 
These ontological primitives birth beings. 34 There is nothing 
more primordial, more fundamental, more elemental than these 
first principles. As first principles, they are never created, 
never destroyed, and they ever make the world-process. 

The widely accepted view about existence is that it is not 
a property. 35 Anselm’s famous ontological argument for the 
existence of God had relied on the idea that existence was a 
property (perfection). 36 Kant rejected this ontological 
argument on the basis that existence is not a real predicate 
(<Critique of Pure Reason , A598/B626). 37 Before we can 
predicate a property to anything, that thing should first exist. 38 
This precludes any suggestion that existence is a real 
predicate. 39 If existence is not a property, it can only be an 
intrinsic principle that brings things to exist. 40 Thanks to this 
principle, there is something rather than nothing. It is in virtue 
of this principle that everything, from particle to people to 
God, is. 

We have seen in section 3.2 that to exist is to exist with 
some determination; there is no pure to-be, as everything is 
qualified as what it is. Indeed, what is real (actually existing) 
is some thing. 41 Now, every object holds its components to 
itself in some pattern or design, giving itself its own identity 
and intelligibility as an individual. As we discussed in sections 
3.3-4, properties give identity to the particular. Properties 
come together on certain pattern or order to form the essence 
and difference of the particular. Furthermore, particulars 
interact with each other on different patterns, making the world 
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a unified system. 42 This two-fold design of things is possible 
due to some principle of determination behind it, I suppose. 
This principle I call intelligence. 

Science tells us that not only does every physical system 
possess energy, the capacity to do work, but also its energy 
equals its mass. The mass-energy equivalence, expressed by 
Einstein’s famous equation E= me 2 , shows that mass and 
energy (fields) are two forms (modes) of matter and they 
interconvert. Neither mass nor energy is conserved separately, 
as one cannot appear without the other and the total amount 
of mass and energy in a given system, and for that matter in 
the whole universe, remains constant. All this indicates that 
things exist by exerting some strength or energy to itself and to 
others. If it were not for energy, properties wouldn’t stick 
together to form particulars and particulars wouldn’t interact 
with each other to make the world a dynamic whole. 43 The 
ontological principle, thanks to which things possess energy, I 
call force. 

3.7. Being and Being-Principle 

There may possibly be nothing more elemental and more 
primitive than the three ontological principles we described 
above: existence, intelligence and force. As elemental, they 
are ultimately “singular,” i.e. without parts. However, as we 
argued in section 3.1, every entity is necessarily a unity and 
nothing can exist on its own without components. This makes 
it impossible for them to exist separately on their own. So 
they have to exist as one “corporate” principle. This principle, 
which is the substantive unity of existence, intelligence and 
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force, I call “being-principle.” 44 Existence, intelligence and 
force together constitute the being-principle of things. Which 
is to say, being-principle, as a unity of existence, intelligence 
and force, brings about beings, giving them existence (that-it- 
is) and identity (what-it-is). 

The being-principle is the same for all beings, but how it 
manifests itself in them differs, making each being a unique 
expression of it. 45 This accounts for the unity and plurality of 
beings and ontological gradations among beings. Anything that 
exists is called being, and hence being-principle can also be 
called a being. How can we linguistically distinguish this being 
from other beings which are its expressions? Perhaps the only 
way to do this is to add a qualifier to it, like necessary or 
unconditioned. As the necessary condition for any being, 
including itself, being-principle is the necessary, unconditioned 
being. We might call other beings, contingent or conditioned 
beings. The necessary being manifests itself in contingent 
beings, ontologically linking them to itself and among 
themselves. Then, the task of ontology, from the perspective 
of ontic relationalism, is to explain this ontological relationality 
ofbeings. 

Now one may wonder, if being-principle has anything to 
do with the theological entity we call God! The answer would 
be a qualified yes, provided we understand God as the self- 
existent principle, where the world’s existence, intelligence 
and force derive ultimately from. 46 After all, the ontological 
talk about God need notreduce ontology to ontotheology, as 
Kant and Heidegger feared. It is possible and legitimate for 
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ontology to posit God as the ultimate explanation of the world. 
The God-concept, indeed, is the limit-concept in ontology, 
beyond which we cannot go in our explanation of the world. 47 
If ontological reflection leads one to postulate God, construed 
as the ground-being from which all beings take their origin 
and to which all return, it has its philosophical justification. 
This said, I do not mean that ontology can prove the existence 
of God. Like any other ontological concept or principle, it is 
also a postulation. 48 

Notes 

1 One might find the initial ripples of this metaphysical position 
on reality in ray Human as Relational (2003), where I explained 
the “being-principle” of the human being in terms of relationality. 
As for ontic, I use it as a synonym of ontological. 

2 Mereology is logical systematization of the relations of parts 
to their wholes and of parts to parts within a whole. 

3 Ontic principles are basic ontological concepts “onticized.” 
On “onticization,” see section 1.4.4. 

4 For philosophical pluralism, see: Kaipayil 1995, pp. 3-4,95- 
96; Kaipayil 2002,pp. 16-18; above, section 1.4.3. 

5 God may theoretically be the simplest entity, an entity without 
parts. Even this entity is a unity of divine powers (attributes). 
For instance, on the Hebrew word for God, Elohim, one scholar 
comments: “Elohim is a plural; not a plural of majesty - Hebrew 
was unaware of that - nor further a polytheistic survival, unlikely 
in the Israelite mentality on this particular point. But the idea is 
probably a trace of a common Semitic conception that perceived 
the divinity as a plurality of forces” (Giblet 1973, p. 206). 
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6 “Philosophy is the critically reflective, systematically 
articulated attempt to illumine our human experience in depth 
and set it in a vision of the whole” (Clarke, 2001, p. 5). 

7 Things hold each other in certain relations. “Actual entities 
involve each other by reason of their prehensions of each 
other” (Whitehead 1978, p. 2). This contrasts with the 
Leibnizian idea that entities are “windowless.” Leibniz says: 
“The Monads have no windows, through which anything could 
come in or go out” (Leibniz 2004, section 7). 

8 Even if one is sceptical whether the world exists, one cannot 
arguably doubt one’s own existence. As Descartes, and 
Augustine before him, demonstrated, in order to doubt the 
doubter must exist first. The existence of the external world 
is also arguably self-evident. “I do not postulate but rather 
find it evident that I sense a real, external world that is acting 
on me, not indeed as it is just in itself, but as it is given to me 
in my act of preserving” (Felt 2006, p. 443). 

9 Science still has not settled on anything definite about the 
fundamental building blocks of our universe. Many theoretical 
physicists, however, think that the tiny, multi-dimensional, 
vibrating loops of energy called strings are the most likely 
candidate. All matter and force is made up of these minuscule 
energy-fields. This again suggests that what exists are 
ultimately the particulars. Which is why even God, if God 
exists, exists not as Being (being as such), but as an entity, as 
a particular being. The distinction is only this: It is the Supreme 
Being. 

10 The term “being” is univocally predicated of entities. But 
this univocity of being does not cancel out grades of beings 
(cf. Kaipayil 2002, p. 42, Kaipayil 2003, p. 29). 
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11 There are philosophers like French and Krause (2006) who 
argue that quantum particles do not satisfy the law of identity 
(for their lack of any determinate spatio-temporal identity) and 
cannot qualify as individuals. Nevertheless, I think their wave- 
particle nature itself gives them their special identity and they 
too can be treated as individuals. 

12 A universal is something (idea, essence, property, relation, 
kind, etc.) which can be instantiated (exemplified) by different 
particulars. 

13 Among realists, Plato held an exaggerated realism that 
universals, considered as Forms or Ideas, exist in themselves, 
prior to and independent of particulars. Those who follow this 
line of thought might hold that properties can exist independent 
of particulars. In contrast to Platonic realism, Aristotle favoured 
a moderate form of realism. For Aristotle, though universals 
are real, they do not enjoy an existence prior to and independent 
of particular objects they exemplify. An Aristotelian form of 
realism may maintain that, though properties have an ontological 
reality, they cannot exist independent of particulars. Properties 
inhere in particulars. Nominalists argue that there exist only 
particulars, and universals are names we devise to designate 
different kinds of particulars we group together according to 
their resemblance. For the nominalist, there exist only red 
objects and the property “red” is only a predicate we use to 
speak about red objects. There is also a moderate form of 
nominalism, called conceptualism. It considers universals as 
something more than mere names. They are concepts existing 
in our minds. 

14 The trope theory, pioneered by Donald C. Williams in his 
classic paper, “On the Elements of Being” (1953/54) and 
elaborated by Keith Campbell in his Abstract Particulars 
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(1990), considers properties themselves as particulars, not 
universals. The properties that occur as particulars are called 
abstract particulars or “tropes.” They are “the primary 
constituents of this or any possible world, the very alphabet of 
being” (Williams 1953/54, p. 7). On this account, properties 
are particulars and all concrete particulars are aggregates of 
these abstract particulars. 

15 Of late, Armstrong (1997), taking a clue from Wittgenstein’s 
statement that “[t]he world is the totality of facts, not of things” 
(Tractatus 1.1 / Wittgenstein, 2001, p. 5), has attempted to 
accommodate the particular and the property within the 
framework of “states of affairs.” (According to Wittgenstein, 
for something to exist is for it to be the case, i.e. to be a fact). A 
state of affairs is how something is. Particulars, properties 
and relations constitute states of affairs for Armstrong. “A 
state of affairs exists if and only if a particular [thin particular] 
has a property, or instead, a relation holds between two or 
more particulars” (Armstrong 1997, p.l). Gibson (1998) goes 
further and says neither particulars nor properties (universals) 
exist at all, but only “the state of affairs in which they are 
embodied,” i.e. “states of affairs in which the elements 
particularity and universality are incorporated” (Gibson 1998, 
p. 147). 

16 Dale Jacquette, for instance, observes that “for something 
to exist, regardless of whether it is an entity, existent state of 
affairs or the actual world, is for it in its respective category to 
have a maximally consistent property combination” (Jacquette 

2002, p. 88). 

17 As Heil says: “Properties.. .are ways objects are” (Heil 2003, 
P-11). 
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18 There are no “floating properties which are not the properties 
of anything” (Gibson 1998, p. 142); and what exists is 
“propertied things and propertied things only” (Gibson, 1998, 
146). 

19 Water is made up of the elements hydrogen and oxygen; 
salt is made up of the elements sodium and chloride. 

20 For Meinong, every mental state must have an intentional 
object. So, imagination can have as their intentional objects 
non-existent entities like unicorns. Meinong, however, allows 
that there are impossible objects, such as the round square, 
which by their logical absurdity carry in themselves their own 
non-being in every sense. For a contemporary discussion of 
fictional discourse and fictitious entities, see Bottani and Davies 
(2006). 

21 There could possibly be an infinite number of possible worlds 
and it is impossible to visit all of them to see if something is 
true in all these worlds. A counterfactual, say grass being red 
or horses having horns, might be true at a possible world. But, 
how could we ever know that this is the case (e.g. grass being 
red), without visiting that world? If we know something is 
true in our world, that is sufficient for something to be 
necessarily true. The statement, “a triangle has three sides,’ 
for example, is true in our world and for its occupants. If a 
triangle has four sides in another world, we know that it is not 
a triangle but a square. And if we know that a triangle should 
have three and three sides only, then the tour of the other 
worlds would be superfluous. “In sum, a tour of possible worlds 
can tell you only what you already know, at least as far as 
modal facts are concerned. So we know that triangles have 
three sides is necessary independently of any such tour” 
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(Kuczynski 2005, p. 45). It is impossible even for God to create 
a triangle with either more or less than three sides. Most theists 
would agree with Aquinas that God cannot bring about logically 
impossible states of affairs, like creating a circle with unequal 
radii (Summa Contra Gentiles 2.25.14). In short, the question 
whether the possible world is ontologically on a par with our 
actual world shouldn’t be that worrisome. 

22 Even if two things are qualitatively the same, they are 
quantiflcationally different. 

23 The Vaisheshika philosophers called this character of identity 
as vishesha (“particularity”); John Duns Scotus (c. 1266-1308) 
called it haecceity (“thisness”). The concept of “difference” 
has become a topic of serious consideration in recent ontology. 
Blanchette (2003, pp. 87-93,115), for instance, gives haecceity , 
together with quiddity and be , an important place in his 
understanding of being. 

24 God is no exception to it, I suppose. While classical theism 
used to conceive God as an immutable, impassible substance, 
contemporary theology tends to perceive God more in terms 
of life, love, possibilities, etc. See, for instance, Marion (1991) 
and Kearney (2001). 

25 Many a metaphysician has failed to emphasize the relational 
character of reality for fear that it might identify being with 
becoming, the real with the phenomenal. “Somehow, it is thought 
that what is ontologically ‘real’ should have no ‘relational’ 
properties at all and if it has any properties it should have them 
always and forever, and always in the same form without the 
least change in them whatsoever... .The ontologically ‘real’ is 
reduced to almost an utter ‘nullity’ about which not only nothing 
can be said, but which literally can have nothing in it as it is 
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‘nothing’, thought of only as a residual necessity left after 
everything has been taken away from it because of a supposed 
necessity of thought, something that is still thought of as a sub¬ 
stratum even when there is nothing to which, or in respect of 
which, it can perform that function” (Krishna 2003, p. 142). 
Karl Popper may be right that the talk of substance arises 
primarily from the problem of change, the problem of what 
remains constant in change (Popper 2002, p. 278). 

26 “Metaphysics,” says a contemporary author, “is the study of 
the nature of reality: the investigation of the most fundamental 
kinds of things that there are and what are the -or some - basic 
sorts of relationships among those kinds” (Loptson, 2001, p. 
ix). 

27 The etymology of the term category (from Greek katggoria , 
meaning statement, accusation, attribution, or predication) shows 
that categories are primarily the predicates we use to speak of 
things. See also above, section 2.2, n. 10. 

28 Some may even consider the spatio-temporal entities to be 
the only legitimate objects of philosophical talk. “It is spatio- 
temporal particular individuals which fill the role of the basic 
objects of identifying reference or, the basic subjects of singular 
subject-predicate propositions...” (Strawson 1995,pp. 9-10).For 
Strawson, the primary particulars in the spatio-temporal world 
are things which are, or possess, material bodies. He counts 
persons among basic particulars on the basis that they and their 
mental states are identifiable by virtue of material bodies 
(Strawson 1959, pp. 39, 97, 246). Accordingly, “the objects of 
our references or the subjects of our predications are precisely 
what, ultimately, we take to exist (Strawson 1995, p.l). 
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29 The strange powers of mind such as psychic healing, 
psychokinesis, ESP, etc., may also be considered as mental 
states. 

30 Some cosmologists are seriously entertaining the possibility 

that the world is not a universe but a multiverse. Space-time 
could be ballooned into many universes and our universe might 
actually be only one of many universes. The mathematics and 
logic that is applicable within our universe need not necessarily 
be applicable in another universe. 

31 On “principle,” see above, section 3.1. 

32 In 2004 the scientific world witnessed how Stephen Hawking 
backtracked on his own theory about information being lost by 
what is called the “Hawking radiation” (see New Scientist, 21 
July 2004). 

33 This in no way suggests any cause-effect identity, that the 
cause is wholly contained in the effect. 

34 In my earlier work (Kaipayil 2003), I regarded existence, 
essence and difference as constitutive elements (principles) 
of being. Though I am not out of sympathy with that formulation, 
I feel that the existence-intelligence-force conceptual scheme 
might be more ingenious for ontic relationalism. 

35 Of course, there are philosophers who strongly defend the 
property view of existence (see for instance: McGinn 2003, 
pp. 15-51; Miller2002, p. 111). According to them, existence is 
the universal property that we ascribe to all things we take to 
exist; it is the invariable property bounded by every individual. 

36 Anselm (1033-1109) proposed in his Proslogion (chapters 
2-4) that God is something than which nothing greater can be 
thought and that than which nothing greater can be thought 
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cannot be in our thought alone, for if it is at least in thought 
alone, it can be thought to be in reality too, which is greater. 
There exists, therefore, something than which nothing greater 
can be thought, both in our thought and in reality. Descartes, in 
connection with the argument for the existence of God, also 
considers existence as a perfection (.Meditations on the First 
Philosophy v / Descartes 1993, p. 108). 

37 “Being is obviously not a real predicate; that is, it is not a 
concept of something which could be added to the concept of 
a thing. It is merely the positing of a thing, or of certain 
determinations, as existing in themselves. Logically, it is merely 
the copula of a judgment” (Kant 1990, A598/B626). 

38 “For every property, we can distinguish between the property 
and the entity which exemplifies it. On the one hand, there is 
the individual thing A, for example, on the other hand, there is 
its shape. ...But this pattern breaks down when we turn to 
existence. We cannot say that, on the one hand, we have the 
individual A and on the other, its existence. There is no individual 
A separate from its existence” (Grossmann, 1983, p. 403). 

39 In the contemporaiy period, Frege and Russell, among others, 
followed this line of thought. According to Frege and Russell, 
existence is what an existential quantifier expresses. Unlike 
properties, individuals cannot exemplify existence. 

40 Some philosophers may be expressing a similar idea when 
they describe existence as “the substratum of the world” 
(Grossmann, 1992, p. 107) and “an intrinsic determination of 
things” (Vallicella 2002, p. 15). 

41 Incidentally, the term real derives from Latin res, meaning 
“thing.” 
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42 As Hawking (1997, pp. 12-13) observes, the universe is not 
arbitrary, but is governed by definite laws, and everything in 
the universe depends on everything else in a fundamental way; 
so there can be a complete unified theory. 

43 Energy keeps things in constant motion and action. The 
universe at every stage, from initial opening-out of space-time 
to formation of stars and galaxies, is dynamic; and everything 
in the universe, from the first particles in the initial singularity 
to information processing in the brains, is active. 

44 Of course, being-principle may be a vague term, but I should 
admit that I could not come up with anything better to capture 
the notion I wanted to convey. It should also be noted that my 
interpretation of being-principle did undergo some substantial 
changes over the years (cf. Kaipayil 2002, 2003). 

45 This view is significantly different from my earlier 
understanding (Kaipayil 2002,2003) that being-principles are 
many, and each entity has its own unique being-principle. 

46 Incidentally, we know of many theological symbols that 
conceive God in terms of existence, intelligence and force. Of 
these, the Christian concept of Trinity and the Hindu concept 
of Trimurti may be of special mention. The Trinity presents the 
“Father” as the Source (of all existence), the “Son” as the 
Logos (Word), and the “Spirit” as Divine Power. The Trimurti 
also expresses this idea, in another way though. Brahma as 
creator signifies existence; Vishnu as preserver of cosmic order 
( dharma ) represents intelligence; and Shiva as the agent of 
change (transformation) symbolizes energy ( shakti ). 

47 Causal argument should not be identified with first-cause 
argument. As I observed in my earlier works (Kaipayil 2002, 
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pp. 43-44; Kaipayil 2003, p. 40), any philosophical argument 
for God’s existence from the first-cause premise is hard to 
sustain. The causal argument is valid for parts within a whole 
and not for the whole. The whole may be the totality of the 
causally related components, but the whole itself need not 
necessarily be thought as caused. The whole may exist for all 
times with its inner causal laws. 

48 No ontological postulation, including Heidegger’s Sein or 
the Kantian neumenon , can conclusively be proved or 
disproved. They are just explanatory interpretations of the world 
we experience. Their use is, therefore, hermeneutical. 
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“I welcome yet another work by noted Indian 
philosopher Joseph Kaipayil. In the present 
work, An Essay on Ontology, Kaipayil 
elaborates on his position on philosophy and 
ontology, which he described in his earlier 
works as critical ontology. Not only does he 
defend ontology and metaphysics but he also 
dismisses any kind of speculative ontology and 
metaphysics as epistemologically untenable. 
Furthermore, in this work Kaipayil puts 
together for the first time the basics of his theory 
of reality, which he rightly calls ontic 
relationalism. An Essay on Ontology should 
engage its readers in deeper thoughts on reality 
and the role ontology plays in philosophical 
enterprise.” 
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